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Through the Ear 


By Witu1AmM Cuartes Wuire, M.D. 


HE ear is taking precedence over 
‘Ta other avenues to human thought, 

and it behooves us to consider 
importance. Whole civilizations have been 
developed through the avenue of the ear. 
In fact, up to the free use of the printing 
press, practically all knowledge was trans- 
mitted through the ear. I remember that 
during the last three months of his life, 
which I spent with him in Rome, David 
Lubin, the founder of the International 
Institute of Agriculture, frequently spoke 
of the later development of Jewish civili- 
zation, and of how the Jews, through their 
hours of fear spent in the catacombs, de- 
veloped their philosophy. Seated on stone 
benches, with nothing but their voices 
and their ears in the darkness to transmit 
from one to the other their discussions on 
the verses of the Talmud, they built the 
Christian philosophy. When printing be- 
came universal, however, our main ave- 
nue of education and the spread of knowl- 
edge to succeeding generations was mainly 
through the eye. 

Now we are passing into a generation 
which is increasingly aural in its recep- 
tion of education. I know of no one who 
has attempted an analysis of society on 
this premise, but I believe future genera- 
tions will have to consider it. When one 
considers the constant use of the radio in 
politics, in business, in propaganda, in 
music, in drama, in humor, in art, one 
can see that there must ensue not only a 
Physiological effect from the tax on the 
ear centers, and a tremendous influence 
on the mental processes of our future 
peoples by the tiring of this group of 


its 


most important nerve cells, but also a 
far reaching emotional effect. 

The ear is probably the sense orgar 
that has most to do with the emotions. 
that third great group of activities of the 
human intellect (cognition, emotion and 
volition). Feelings of freedom, wonder, 
terror, love, power, anger, etc., all 
easily be aroused through the ear chan- 
nels. 

“Let me whisper, even in the dark, soft 
nothings to my beloved. I am sure I can 
make her blush. What a volcanic over- 
flow in a lovely person.” 

Let me call a man a liar in the proper 
voice sounds and his rapid convulsion, 
resulting in the landing of his closed fist 
in my face, is an example of the close 
connection between the ear and the emo- 
tional factors in the recipient. It has been 
said in the laboratory that if the proper 
wave lengths be used in the light or in 
the dark by the voice of a proper orator, 
an individual, a whole audience, an nation 
or an international group may be made to 
see red or blue or white. If this be true, 
we may have experienced it, for just now 
in Russia, Germany and Italy many see 
red by the use of proper wave lengths. 
Such responses occur in the so-called 
correlating centers of the brain which are 
reached through the ear and to which 
ear, eye, and all other impression carriers 
send their messages for digestion and use. 
Thus is individuality built up; thus are 
communal and mass action built up; thus 
is national action built up; and _ thus, 
finally, is world action built up. We see 
these forces at work today. 


can 
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In the days of the silent movie and the 
powerful free press, this factor of sound 
did not enter into our concepts; but to- 
day when eyes and ears are united in our 
universal form of entertainment, the prob- 
lem for our younger generation is more 


serious. When one hears seven and eight 
year old youngsters quoting Eddie Can- 
tor, Ed Wynne, Pop Eye, the Sailor Man, 


and Amos ’n Andy, one must recognize 
that this is the level of the education 
which we are freely furnishing our on- 
coming generations. When one sees chil- 
dren who cannot study unless the radio 
is playing (this is literally true in many 
homes) one wonders what their future 
will be. 

The radio is one of the great factors in 
our ear-tiring life, although it is not 
alone. Where we were formerly dependent 
upon the press for our news, that same 
press now takes part in the tiring process, 
since each paper gives fifteen minute 
analyses of the news over the radio, with 
the suggestion that we read our paper 
for further knowledge. I am afraid that 
with these press analyses and commenta- 
tors’ remarks, our knowledge is becoming 
second hand, and we are losing our fac- 
ulty of quiet and independent thought. 

Already there are dictators who say 
what we shall hear and what we shall not 
hear in a land where freedom is the 
watchword. If these dictators are in the 
government we can, by our voting power, 
change them in time. If they are in the 
industry, we must suffer until boycott or 
revolution ousts them from their arbitrary 
position. Yet one of the most significant 
things in my life has been to see the fear 
put in the minds of the moving picture 
magnates by the Catholic Church. And 
some such organized force must arise if 
we are to use the radio to the best ad- 
vantage. 

So much for the emotional and the in- 
tellectual forces that are reached and set 
in motion through the ear. I have also 
mentioned the physiological effect from 
the constant tax on the ear centers. The 
din of modern society, which keeps the 
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living cells of the ear and their central 
stations in uninterrupted activity, is prob. 
ably having a great influence on the eyo. 
lution of society. Since the exquisite work 
of Dr. Hodge, one of the great group of 
scientists that at one time made Clark 
University so notable, we have known 
that nerve cells show marked physical 
changes, lose their storage of energy, and 
finally atrophy under persistent stimula. 
tion and activity. It is therefore fair to 
assume that, under the constant stimulation 
of sound waves, the whole exquisite mech. 


anism of the ear and its associated nerve | 


endings in the brain may be taxed to the 
point of producing a physical change. 
The ear is the only one of our senses left 
unprotected by nature. The eye is pro- 
tected by its lids, the taste buds by the 
lips, the sense of smell by the turbinator, 
touch and pain by the skin; but the sen- 
sitive ear drum is always open to respond 
to any wave lengths that keep it active, 

We cannot yet control the riveting ma- 
chine in modern building, the grind and 
rattle of worn-out street cars, the honking 
of horns, and the noise of the factory; 
but groups in many places are constantly 
working on these problems, and we may 
look for help in time to come. 

I would not suggest a life of no noise. 
H. G. Wells, as the devil’s advocate in 
a.group of scientists discussing the prob- 
lem of noise abatement in London, re 
cently delivered himself as follows: 

“There is a great deal to be said for 
noise. If I had to choose between a silent 
world and the world as it is today, | 
would, reluctantly, choose the latter. A 
world without noise would be almost 4 
bad as a world without light. I vow that 
I could not work in absolute silence. | 
like an undercurrent of noise, and if | 
could not hear a distant piano or the 
subdued sounds from the street, I would 
be under-stimulated. I feel also that 
human beings like making noises. It is 4 
form of self-assertion. Life has always 
been noisy. Nature is noisy. Noises in 
towns . . . are not to be compared with 

(Continued on page 618) 
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Deaf Children Do Have Imagination 


By Marcaret Harkness, B. A. 


EVER had I seen such sparkling 
N eyes, nor heard such gay little 


voices. Words tumbled over 
each other in the children’s anxiety to be 
heard. The room must have sounded 


like a small corner of Bedlam, and a 
stranger would have been frankly amazed 
and no doubt slightly shocked at such a 
sight in 2 classroom. We were all laugh- 
ing and talking at once, and were all en- 
tirely obvious to anything but the story 
that we were evolving. 

It was the next-to-last day of school 
at the Lexington School for the Deaf, 
and all teachers know that the atmos- 
phere of school at that time is charged 
with excitement and the knowledge of 
good things to come, of “no more school, 
no more books.” This atmosphere ex- 








tends inevitably throughout the school, 
so that even the littlest children feel it, 
and the youngsters of my 1A class were 
filled with the general restlessness. 

On the morning in question, we came 
as usual in the course of our morning 
exercises to the subject of the weather. 
The children were quite upset that morn- 
ing because the rain had just begun to 
fall gently. We had had two weeks of 
unseasonable weather, and we were all 
anticipating a bright day so that we 
could go to Central Park. And so the 
story began. 

Frank, aged 7, leaned forward, his 
black Italian eyes snapping, and said, 
with the aid of_a suggestive gesture, 
“Telephone to the sun and tell it to 
But Herbert looked very doleful 


shine.” 
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as he breke in with his childish inter- 
pretation of the situation, “No sun. The 
sun died.” At that moment the sun broke 
through the clouds for a moment, throw- 
ing a shaft of light across the room. 
The children clapped their hands in glee 
as Frank very knowingly remarked to 
the other children that the teacher had 
telephoned to the man in the sun. I was 
so pleased at the imaginative turn the 
conversation had taken that I described 
it briefly to one of the other teachers 
who had happened by at that moment. 
She, interested, stepped inside, and told 
my youngsters a little story about a small 
crippled boy in her class, who had not 
known the word “moon.” And_ so, in 
describing what he had seen the night 
before. he told his teacher that he had 
seen “a sleep sun.” My children loved 
the little story and immediately began to 
develop a story of their own. 

Joey, who has a good deal of hearing 
and a vivid imagination, burst into a 
tale which the other children supple- 
mented as it progressed. Joey said, in 
substance, that one night when his mother 
was putting him to sleep, instead of stay- 
ing in his own little bed, he and she 
had stepped out of the window and had 
flown up to the moon. It was nice on 
and they had rocked and 
rocked. Frank broke in at that moment 
with a bit of melodrama. He declared 
that Joey and Joey’s mother had sud- 
denly taken a tremendous fall and had 
landed on top of a trolley car which had 


the moon 
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carried them off for a long ride. Joey, 
however, would have none of that theory. 
Then Charlie suggested that a large bird 
had come and taken Joey from the moon 
and had soared high into the unknown 
sky, never to return. Joey let that pass, 
as it was quite obvious that he had re- 
turned and was sitting in the little cir- 
cle at that very moment. Charlie’s flight 
of imagination thrilled me, however, for 
he is a very practical child, not much 
given to fancy. 

But to return to the story. Joey be- 
solemn and large-eyed when he 
described the return trip from the moon. 
He and his mother were not at all afraid, 
he said, when the moon began to swing 
them slowly down to their apartment 
window. They certainly were frightened, 
though, when the moon went banging 
right through the window pane! Then it 
had tipped slightly on its edge and had 
tilted Joey and his mother right back on 
the bed where they had begun their ad- 
venture. And that was the end of the 
story, Joey insisted, in spite of the fact 
that Albert and Frank tried to have him 
add a few more dramatic details, such as 
having the moon fall and break to pieces, 
or having Joey’s mother come down all 
alone, or having Joey fly far away. 

Do little deaf children have imagina- 
tion? I think that they do, if they are 
encouraged and helped to express their 
ideas. Such pleasure as was evinced in 
this story was a joy to behold and a 
privilege to encourage. 


came 





HERE is a limit to a child’s nervous energy, the force that he must use for daily 


living. 


If too much of it goes in one direction there is not enough left in others. 


The child who habitually attends movies drains his resources without benefit to his 


growth. 


If he uses too much energy in reacting to the latest show that he has seea 


he cannot use it for more important things like lessons, thinking, intelligent behavior. 


Mood counts for much. 
for children. 
they get to school. 
be taught.— Angelo Patri. 





The movies do not set the right mood for right living 
Children ought to be in a gentle, receptive, cooperative mood when 
If they arrive there in excitement they are not in condition to 
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A Series of Elementary Science Lessons 


By Mary Biair 


Introduction 


AVING taught nature study in the 
H Michigan School for the Deaf 

for the last nine years, I have 
long felt the need for a series of lessons 
in elementary science, correlated in such 
a way that the interest of the children 
can be carried over from day to day and 
week to week. 

No doubt, other teachers of the deaf 
have recognized a similar need. It is 
with this idea in mind that I submit the 
following lessons to be used as tentative 
guides for the teaching of elementary 
science in the primary grades of schools 
for the deaf. The lessons have been ap- 
proved by authorities at the Michigan 
State Normal College, and are worked 
out according to the “problem solving” 
or “appreciation” techniques, for use with 
deaf children about seven or eight years 
old. 

Subject: Growth in Relation to 
the Seasons (Especially in relation to 
the winter preparations of plants, ani- 
mals, and man). 


Preliminary Lesson 1 
Weather Observation in its Simplest Form 
A. Possible Approaches: 

An exceptionally warm day may direct 
the children to demand a way to express 
their discomfiture. 

The teacher may be called upon to 
help the children tell the house mother 
that they want to put on cooler clothing. 
B. Problems: 

1. How can we tell the house mother 
that we are warm? 

2. How can we tell the teacher that we 
are warm? 

C. Procedure: 
tion) 

1. Show the picture on page 51 of 
Science Stories* Book 1. 


(mostly teacher informa- 


Foundation Series 
(Scott, 


*Curriculum 
Crampton-Gray 


by Beauchamp- 
Foresman and Company). 
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2. Ask the children to find a pictur 
that tells how the weather is now. 

3. Explain that it is warm now. 

4. Show a large card with “It is warm” 
printed on it. 

5. Point out the fact that the trees are 
green now. 

6. Point out the other weather condi- 
tions found on page 51 and label them 
accordingly. 

7. Mix up the labels and let the chil- 
dren try to find the one which says “It 
is warm.” 

D. Forward Look: 

Show the children some _ interesting 
magazine pictures and tell them that they 
can sort them during their free period 
(according to weather). Leave these on 
the science table. Teach the speech of 
“It is warm.” 

E. Science Table: 

Reserve a table in one corner of your 
room for elementary science material. 
You will be surprised how interested the 
children will be in collecting such ma- 
terial if the teacher can make them feel 
that it is their collection. They should 
be held responsible for keeping the ma 
terial in order. All of the specimens 
should be labelled by the teacher and ar- 
ranged in such a manner that they will 
remain attractive. 


Preliminary Lesson 2: Weather 


A. Approach: 

After the children have sorted out the 
pictures according to weather, have them 
show a picture which looks like the par- 
ticular weather on a certain day. 

B. Procedure: 

Point out the fact that the trees are 

green outside. 
C. Problems: 
Do trees always look green? 


What color are the trees when it is 
cold? 
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D. Continued Procedure: 

Ask the children to shut their eyes and 
tell you what color the trees are now. 

Tell the children that they are going 
for a walk to see how quickly they can 
find out what color the trees are now. 

Tell them to run back quickly to the 
room and point to something which is 
the same color as the trees are now. 
(Correlate with sense training for color.) 
Ef. Forward Look: 

Appoint a committee to take care of 
the large wooden weather calendar* with 
hooks on it for hanging up the children’s 
own pictures of weather observations 
from day to day. Caution them to notice 
the trees especially. Suggest that each 
pick out a special tree which can be 
seen from the school room. 

Lesson 1: Fall Leaves 
A. Approach: 

The children discover in their daily 
weather observations that the leaves are 
turning red and yellow. 

B. Problem: 

Why are the leaves turning red and 
yellow? 

C. Procedure: 

1. Explain to the children that they 
need food to grow. 

2. Ask them if a tree needs food. 

3. Try to get them to come to the con- 
clusion that trees need food to make 
them grow. 

4. Draw a rough sketch on the black- 
board to show the movement of the sap. 

5. Tell them that the leaves make food 
for the tree. 

6. Tell them that when the leaves finish 
making food for the tree they die. 

7. Tell them that the leaves fall off 
the tree as soon as they die. 

D. Forward Look: 

Ask the children to watch the dead 
leaves and see them fall from the trees. 
Talk about the color of the leaves and 
tell the children that the class will go 
for a walk to gather some pretty leaves. 


*Suggestion of using such a calendar was given 
to me by Miss Margaret Bodycomb when I at- 
tended the Association Summer School in Milwaukee 
in 1928.—M. B. 
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Lesson 2: Fall Leaves 


A. Approach: 

The children have just returned from 
their walk. They have gathered many 
beautiful leaves. 

B. Problem: 

There is really no problem involved in 
this lesson. The purpose is to secure ap- 
preciation regarding the beauty of the 
leaves. However, the attention of the 
sroup should be directed toward the fact 
that not all of the leaves are the same 
color or shape. 

C. Procedure: 

1. The children should have ample 
opportunity to look at one another’s 
leaves. 

2. The teacher should pick out an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful leaf and point out 
the variation in color and form. 

3. Let the children take turns in choos- 
ing the leaf which they like best. 

4. Let the children arrange their leaves 
on a bulletin board and invite another 
class in the room to enjoy them, too. 

5. Send the children to the easel to 
paint (use easel paints) anything which 
the leaves make them think of. 

D. Forward Look: 

How can we have fun in the leaves? 
—(Teacher) 

If possible get the children to suggest 
the common things which they have al- 
ready done at home. The following sug- 
gestions may be given: 

1. Raking leaves. 

2. Running and walking in the leaves. 

3. Making play houses in the leaves. 

4. Dancing in the leaves. 

Go out at recess and do some of these 
things. 

Lesson 3: Leaves 


A. Approach: 

Place a branch of evergreen on the 
science table. 
B. Problems: 

Why don’t evergreen trees turn red 
and yellow? 

Do the needles fall off the evergreen 
trees? 
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Do some of the needles fall off the 
evergreen trees in the fall? 


C. Procedure: 
1. Tell the children that you picked 


this branch of evergreen on your way to 
school this morning. 

2. Ask the children to find out some 
things about evergreens. 

3. Give each child a picture and ask 
him to check “yes” or “no” under it. 
(The following pictures can be sketched 
by the teacher and distributed in the form 
of work sheets: 

a. Evergreen with colored needles on 

it, some of them on the ground. 

b. Evergreen with no leaves on it. 

c. Evergreen with no needles on the 

ground (green). 

d. Evergreen with a few needles fall- 

ing from it (green). 

4. Let the children verify their own 
answers and come to the conclusion that 
a few leaves do fall from the evergreen 
in the fall. 

5. Explain that the evergreen does 
change in the fall, because it loses some 
of its leaves. 


D. Forward Look: 


Tell the children that they are going 
to draw some trees to show another class 
what happens to the evergreens in the 


fall. 
Lesson 4: Fall Flowers 


A. Possible Approaches: 

1. Bring a bouquet of fall flowers to 
the room. 

2. Go for a walk and ask the garden- 
er’s permission to pick a few fall flowers. 

3. Utilize a bouquet which a child 
brings to the teacher. 

Note: (Put some of the flowers in 
water, but leave some out of water long 
enough to wilt.) 

B. Problems: 

1. Why are these flowers wilted? 

2. Do all of these flowers look alike? 

3. Do all of the flowers smell nice? 

4. Do all of the flowers smell the 


same ? 
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C. Procedure: 

1. Call the children’s attention to the 
wilted flowers. 

2. Tell them to think of one thing the 
flower needs. 

3. Let the children get some water in 
a vase. 

4. Talk a little about the arrangement 
of flowers and attempt to set up an in. 
creasing appreciation of flowers. 

5. Place a white flower in some red 
ink. Observe it. 

6. Let the children shut their eyes and 
smell one of four blossoms and see if 
they can open their eyes and_ identify 
the flower by its odor. 

7. Let them sort the flowers as to 
shape and color until they realize that 
there are many kinds of flowers. 

D. Forward Look: 


We are going to plant flower seeds. 


Lesson 5: Seed Germination 


A. Approach: 

Let the children look through a seed 
catalogue and pick out different seeds 
which they would like to plant. 

Tell them that you have some of the 
seeds they have chosen in the room. 
(Choose any large seeds.) 

B. Large Problem: 

What do flowers need to make them 
grow? 

C.;s Procedure: 

1. Tell the children that if they look 
around the room they will find the things 
that we need to help the seeds to grow. 

2. Then ask the children what we do 
first, etc. Give help when they need it, 
but let the children assume most of the 
responsibility of the work. ; 

3. Let them criticize one another and 
evaluate their own work if possible. 

4. Have the children plant three pots 
with the same soil, seeds, etc. Put one 
in the light and another in a dark place. 
Put still another in the light, but do not 
water it. 

D. Forward Look: 
Appoint a committee to look after the 


(Continued on page 616) 
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A Spin Around the World 


By Marcevia COL.ins 


O a hearing child, Geography 
brings visions of far away romantic 


lands, strange and exotic people, 
animals and plants; sights and smells 
which linger vivid and real even when 
the pages of the book are closed. In con- 
trast to this stimulating introduction to a 
world of wonder, beginning Geography 
to a deaf child often means merely a 
sries of difficult words, question forms 
and language principles. It was the 
realization of this unfortunate truth which 
led me to evolve the idea of a stimulat- 
ing unit of work which would attempt to 
give the deaf child a true feeling of 
vicarious travel as well as a knowledge 
of the question forms and language prin- 
ciples needed for his extended study of 
Geography. 

The children had been taught direction 
and the location of the nearby streets 
and buildings. A simple map had been 
drawn and I was confident that the 
children had a complete knowledge of the 
directions of the map and the direction of 
one building or street from another. 
One morning I brought a map of the 


United States to the classroom. There 
was absolutely no carry over of the 
knowledge of direction. The activity 


program named “A Spin Around the 
World” was organized in order to bridge 
this gap without any serious deviation 
from the course of study or the involving 
of advanced geography beyond the pu- 
pils’ comprehension. 

Introduction: Interest was stimulated 
by a trip to the Museum of Natural His- 
tory to see Lindbergh’s airplane. 

Vocabulary: An indexed class dic- 
tionary was kept, classifying all new 
words and expressions under the follow- 
ing headings: nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
adverbs, and new expressions. The use 
of each word was illustrated. 





Trip Diary: A class journal book 
recorded each stop. 
Individual Books: A_ book giving 


simple descriptions of the children seen 
on the trip was written by each pupil. 
The descriptions were accompanied by 
colored pictures of the children from the 
various countries visited. 

Check-Up: Letters home were written 
after each stop. One letter a week was 
written. The children were given no 
help, but were encouraged to use the 
dictionary. 

Activities 

1. Pictures of foreign children were 
colored by the pupils. 

2. Still films of other countries 
shown. 

3. Pipe-stem dolls were made and 
dressed. A small globe was extended on 
a pole, and dolls were arranged on a 
card around the pole in May-pole fash- 
ion. A streamer was stretched from the 
doll to the country it was representing. 

4. A tableau of foreign children was 
presented at the school assembly for the 
pleasure of the other children. 


Correlation With Other Subjects 


1. Arithmetic: Simple problems 
2. Geography: 
(a) Direction 
(b) Nature and use of maps 
(c) Concept of the universe 
(d) Knowledge of peoples and cus- 
toms of other lands. 
3. Oral Composition: 
(a) Conversation about the trip. 
4. English: 
(a) Simple descriptions 


were 


(b) Class journals 

(c) Topics 

(d) Letters 

(e) Questions for information 

(f) Emphasis on language prin- 


ciples. 
5. Hygiene: “Keeping Clean in Other 
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Lands” (A set of pictures put out by the 
Cleanliness Institute). 

6. Speech: All new vocabulary 

7. Reading: 

(a) Incidental reading. (Each morn- 
ing a trip notice was written 
on the blackboard, telling the 
weather condition, the destina- 
tion, or some important fact 
about the location.) 
Extemporaneous reading: 
“Little People of Other Lands” 
“Homes of Other Lands” 
“Dogs of Other Lands” 


Method: Seeing Colonel Lindbergh’s 
airplane in the Museum of Natural His- 
tory reawakened an interest in airplane 
travel which had been stimulated the 
previous year by an interesting project 
on airplanes. The children had already 
acquired a vocabulary which proved to 
be a valuable foundation for their “spin.” 

First of all, Lindbergh’s trip was traced 
on the globe. Pictures of foreign people 
and scenery were shown. Each time em- 
phasis was placed on the fact that the 
country was far, far away. The children 
were all fascinated by the plane, the 
equipment for travel, and the story of 
the trip. Numerous questions were asked, 
but one of the predominant ones was, 
“Was it real?” When the pupils were 
asked if they would like to take a trip 
in an airplane every hand went up. Then 
I told them that we could not take a real 
trip such as Lindbergh took, but we could 
have lots of fun on a make-believe trip. 
The pupils received this suggestion en- 
thusiastically. A pilot and mechanic were 
chosen. The rest of the pupils were pas- 
sengers. We decided to keep a class 
journal so that we would always remem- 
ber our trip. The trip journal was en- 
titled “Our Plan” and consisted of the 
following: 


(b) 


Our Plan 


We went to the Natural History Museum 
last Monday. We saw Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh’s airplane. Lindbergh flew around 
the world in his airplane. 


We:have a make-believe airplane. We shall 
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our airplane. 

We shall leave New York tomorrow. J 
shall come home for the holidays. Lawreng 
will be the pilot. Sam will be the mechank 
The rest of us will be passengers. : 

We hope that we shall have a pleasant trip, 


The next day we packed our bags 
This exercise proved to be a valuabk 
lesson in vocabulary building. Whe 
our bags were packed, we took off. Th 
pupils’ imaginations were alive. The me 
chanic started the plane and the pilo 
guided the ship. Around the room ¥ 
flew until we landed in Ireland! After 
landing, we traced our flight on the map. 
A tiny toy airplane was used as a mark 
er. We looked at many pictures of each 
place visited and I told the children sim 
ple geography facts. Hectographed copies 
of an Irish child were passed out. This 
child immediately became our new friend. 
The following journal was written: 

The Take Off 

The weather was fine for flying this mom 
ing. We left New York at eight-thirty. We 
flew east to Ireland. Ireland is an_ island 
Most of the people are farmers. 

We visited some Irish people. We made 
friends with Colleen. Colleen’s mother talked 


to us. Irish people like to tell stories about 
the fairies. 


The next day each child colored his 
picture of Colleen and wrote a simple 
description of her. The following are 
examples: 


take a make-believe trip around the world 


3 Colleen 
Colleen is a little Irish girl. She lives on a 
farm. She likes to milk cows. She is a very 
pretty little girl. —JEANETTE MILLER. 
Colleen 
Colleen is our new friend. She lives far far 
away in Ireland. She lives on a farm. 
has pretty blue eyes and dark hair. She likes 
to tell stories about the fairies. 
—Norma ALBIN. 


The third day we decided that the 
mothers and fathers of the children would 
be anxious to hear about the adventure. 
Letters were written home. No _ help 
was given, but the children were e 
couraged to use the class dictionary im 
which all new words were classified. 

The class remained in each country for 
one week and then was ready for its 
next flight. The same procedure as above 
was followed: first, writing a class jour 
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nal for the diary of the trip. The sec- 
ond day individual descriptions of the 
children seen were written, pictures were 
colored, and each child kept his descrip- 
tions and pictures in an attractive booklet 
labeled “Our New Friends.” The letters 
written the third day were kept in a card- 
hoard folder made to represent a large 
mvelope. Each child addressed his en- 
yelope to his father and mother, and I 
was fortunate in having a collection of 
foreign stamps so that each child was 
able to have a foreign stamp on his 
“hie” letter to his father and mother. 
As often as possible, I let the children 
slect the places for their stops. Their 
choices and their reasons for them were 
extremely interesting. They spent one 
week of make-believe traveling in Ireland, 
the Netherlands, Germany, Russia, China, 
and Alaska before returning to New 
York. 

The following journals, descriptions, 
and letters may help to give some idea 
of the pupils’ accomplishments. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
We were rather nervous this morning. We 
few across the Irish Sea and the North 
Sea. We landed in the Netherlands. The 
Netherlands is a very flat country. The people 
are called Dutchmen. There are many dikes 
and big windmills in the Netherlands. 


Hans 


Hans is a little Dutch boy. He has big 
blue eyes and yellow hair. He likes to skate. 
He lives on a farm. His mother has a big 
garden. In the summer there are many tulips 
in it. They are beautiful. 

TrENE BENOIT. 


Amsterdam, the Netherlands 
Nov. 15, 1935. 
Deak MorHer AND FATHER, 
We are in the Netherlands. It is far far 
away. We are having lots of fun. 
I saw some dikes and some big wind mills 
today. 
Hans is our friend. He is a Dutch boy. 
He has big blue eyes. He is very nice. 
Your -_ son, 
RA. 


GERMANY 


We said good-bye to Hans this morning. 
e flew from the Netherlands to Germany. 
e saw many beautiful lakes and mountains. 
We landed in Nurnberg. We saw some people 
Making toys. We wished that we could play 
with them. 
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Gretchen 
Gretchen is a little German girl. 
blue eyes and long yellow hair. 
hair in braids. 


She has 

She wears her 

She is a very sweet little girl. 
—G.uoria PIMENTA. 


Nurnberg, Germany 
Nov. 26, 1935. 
Dear MoTHER AND FATHER, 


Are you lonesome for me? 
We are far far away. We are in Germany. 
We saw people making toys today. I liked 
a pretty doll. 
We are having lots of fun. 
With love, 
SHIRLEY. 


RUSSIA 


Our trip to Russia was pleasant. We landed 
in Moscow. Many Russian people greeted us. 
We made friends with Vanya. 

Russia is a very big country. 


Vany2 
We made a new friend this morning. His 
name is Vanya. He is a little Russian boy. 
His father works in a mine. Vanya helps 
him sometimes. 
Moscow, Russia 
Dec. 3, 1935. 
DeaR MoTHER AND FATHER, 
Is it cold in New York? It is -very very 
cold in Russia. We shall be home soon. 
How is Marsha? Tell her I will see her soon. 
With love, 
Norma. 


CHINA 
We left Russia very early this morning. Our 
next hop was to China. We had lots of fun 
there. The Chinese people have yellow skin. 
Their clothes are different, too. They eat with 


chop sticks. 
We visited a Chinese school. The Chinese 


boys read and write backwards. 


Wing Fu 
All of us like our new friend. His name is 


Wing Fu. He lives in China. He has yellow 
skin. He likes to fly kites. He eats with chop 
sticks. —Lawrence NEWMAN. 


Suchow, China 
Dec. 10, 1935. 


His 


Dear MoTHER AND FATHER, 
We made a new friend this morning. 
name is Wing Fu. He is a Chinese. 
We are having a good time. I am not 
nervous. i 


Lovingly, 
Grorta DiAmMonp. 
ALASKA 
All of us were excited this morning. We 
flew north to Alaska. We put on many warm 
clothes. We saw some icebergs. We saw 


some Eskimos. Some of us were afraid of 
them. We made friends with Yuki. 


(Continued on page 615) 





Deaf Boys at a ° 


G cose for the deaf in Europe, 


especially those located not far 

from the sea, have often reported 
summer camps for the children, but 
American schools for the deaf have sel- 
dom, if ever, had camping trips that 
lasted for more than brief periods until 
this year, when the New York School 
launched a new plan. 

This school has recently become a 
school for boys, its girl pupils having 
been transferred to the Lexington School. 
This year nearly two dozen boys were 
scheduled, because of home conditions, 
to remain at school all summer. This 
would have necessitated keeping the 
school plant open, providing maintenance 
for the boys, and paying a teacher to 
hold classes for them. 

It occurred to Superintendent Skyberg 
that closing the plant and sending all 
the boys to camp would be no more 
expensive than keeping them at Fan- 
wood—-and vastly more pleasant and 
healthful for the boys. Since the school 


has no camp of its own, arrangements 
were made with the Clark Neighborhood 
House to receive the group at their camp 
for hearing boys at Ancram, N. Y. Twen- 
ty-three deaf boys, ranging in age from 
five to eighteen years, spent the entire 
season of nine weeks at Clark Camp. 
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‘Hearing’ Camp 


and the school, the camp authorities, and 
the boys all voted the venture a great 
success. a 
There were 50 to 75 hearing boys at 
the camp, coming and going every tw 
weeks. Seven counsellors had norma 
hearing; three were deaf. The deaf and 
hearing campers mixed at the table, and 
in games and entertainments, but assem 
bled separately at story-telling hour. 
From the beginning, the Fanwood 
boys held their own in sports, informal 
enteriainment, and in being good campers 
in every sense of the word. In _ sports 
there was a great deal of good natured 
rivalry, and the Fanwood boys proved 
that they were fully equal to the other 
campers. They won a large number of 
individual honors. They took an im 
portant part in the basketball, soccer, 
volley and soft ball games which are 
popular at Clark Camp, but their great 
est triumph came in swimming. Two 
of the counsellors and five boys from 
Fanwood became members of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Life Saving Service. The 
requirements were: Expert swimming, 
knowledge of first aid, and above all, a 
record as a good camper. Mr. H. Nor 
man Brown, Assistant Director of Red 
Cross Life Saving Service in New York 
and Brooklyn, was much impressed and 
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declared the swimming system at Clark 
Camp to be the best in the state. 

One deaf boy, Morton Schlissel, was 
invited to become a member of the Sa- 
chem Society, an honor society for camp- 
ers. To be eligible for this society, one 
must be a good sport, must have good 
table manners, must show fullest coopera- 
tion with camp directors, and must help 
keep up the morale of the camp. 

In entertainment, the deaf boys always 
carried off the highest honors. At the 
end of the-first informal entertainment 
the boys gave for the camp, Mr. Stichel, 
a camp counsellor, told Mr. Gamblin, 
the head counsellor for Fanwood: “It 
was the greatest entertainment our group 
has witnessed, including the old timers, 
who have been at camp the last twenty-five 
years. Please put on a vaudeville show 
for us.” Under Mr. Stichel’s - direction, 
the deaf boys set to work and put on a 
Wonderful show on “Camper’s Day,” the 
last day of camp. For the benefit of 
hearing campers and visitors, it consisted 
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chiefly of pantomime, acrobatic stunts 
and oral singing. 

The Fanwood School “yell” was adopt- 
ed by the whole camp and became the 
chief means of expressing enthusiasm: 
Clap, clap, clap, clap, clap! Clap, clap, 
clap, clap, clap! The campers clapped_ at 
meals, at bed time, at movies, at games, 
and wherever or whenever the spirit 
moved them. 

Mr. Yoxall, director of Clark Camp 
for twenty-seven years, took a keen, live- 
ly interest in the boys. He solicitously 
looked after the smallest ones, seeing 
that they were well and had plenty of 
the right food. He often took the “babies” 
out for a ride in the mountains and state 
parks and to nearby places of interest. 
Superintendent Skyberg, with his family, 
was a frequent and popular visitor and 
contributed much to the comfort and 
enjoyment of the whole camp during the 
hot weather by bringing ice-cream, fruit, 
candy, books and the Sunday “funnies.” 


(Continued on page 614) 





The Deaf in 


JAPAN PLANS TO HONOR 
MR. N. HASHIMURA 


By K. IcHIHASHI 


HE rapid strides and improvements | 
made in Japan in the oral method 


of teaching deaf children are due 
not only to the blessing and benevolence 
of God and His Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor, but to the sympathetic under- 
standing of educational authorities and 
the support of men of intelligence. The 
irresistible need of education for the deaf 
appealed to the nation and opened their 
eyes to recognize again the fundamental 
principles in every education. I be- 
lieve that this development owes much to 
the progressive oral method of the United 
States and the literature published in 
America. 

Mr. Norikazu Hashimura, present Prin- 
cipal of the Aichi Prefectural School for 
the Deaf, was decorated with the Sixth 
Class Order of Sacred Treasure in De- 
cember, 1932, and promoted to the Jun- 
ior Fifth Grade in March, 1935. He was 
appointed superintendent of the Aichi 
Prefectural School by the Nagoya Mu- 
nicipality in 1912. Since then he has 
devoted himself to the education of the 
deaf and blind. October, 1937, marks 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as an instruc- 
tor of the deaf child. He was inspired 
in early life by a spirit of devotion to 
the oral method and put it into force by 
advocating the possibility of teaching 
the deaf child speech. It was due to the 
efforts of Mr. Hashimura that the oral 
method is used throughout the land and 
the deaf children are able to speak in 
Japanese intelligibly. The problems of 
the deaf child which formerly seemed so 
overwhelming are smoothed out by his 
gentle spirit. Mr. Hashimura is consid- 
ered one of the greatest authorities on 
the education of the deaf in Japan. 

For his distinguished service to the 
deaf, Japan is planning to honor Mr. 
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NORIKAZU HASHIMURA 


Hashimura by erecting a statue to him, 
Contributions are now being received for 
this purpose. We shall hope to receive 
the warm wishes of friends: in America; 
and contributions, large or small, will be 
gratefully accepted. 





DEAF ADULTS UNDER THE 
BRITISH FLAG 


By Tue Rev. ArtHuR HEDLEY 


Our friends in America would probably 
be surprised to find how much time and 
thought are devoted to the religious side 
in connection with work for the deaf 
throughout the British Empire. In Brit- 
ain there is a “Central Advisory Council 
for the Spiritual Care of the Deaf and 
Dumb.” There are over eighty Churches, 
Missions and Institutes for the Deaf, 
and over ninety Chaplains, Missioners 
and Superintendents. Although most of 
the missions are undenominational, the 
order of the service is usually Anglican. 
Whilst the social, intellectual, physical 
and educational lives of the Deaf are 
fully cared for, yet their religious life is 
considered to be of primary importance. 

This introduction will explain the 
splendid piece of work recently carried 
out by Mr. Selwyn Oxley, Honorary Or- 
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ganizing Secretary and Librarian of the 
Guild of St. John of Beverley, on behalf 
of the Church Council of Missioners of 
the Deaf. He instituted and partly 
financed an enquiry to discover what re- 
ligious work was being done among the 
Adult Deaf wherever the British flag is 
unfurled. This meant writing to 120 
Bishops and 30 key experts, and the 
replies have brought in much valuable 
information. There is much good work 
going on among the Adult Deaf through- 
out the Empire, though there are vast 
areas where little has been done. 


Canada 


In Canada the leading religious de- 
nominations have established some splen- 
did Churches and Institutions for the 
Deaf. The Roman Catholics, as was 
shown in a recent issue of the VoLTa 
REvIEW, are doing excellent work in 
Montreal. In this city there is the Mac- 
kay Institute, a memorial to the late 
Senator Mackay, who devoted much of 
his time and wealth to the cause of the 
Deaf. In this institute every facility is 
granted to the various denominations to 
care for their members. In Toronto there 
is an adult mission. In several towns 
there are clubs for the Hard of Hearing 
which appear to be run on American 
lines. Mr. Selwyn Oxley anticipates 
visiting some of these clubs in the near 
future to see how far they may be de- 
veloped in England, where comparatively 
little work is done for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. 

Australia 

At Adelaide, South Australia, there is 
a Church and Social Institute for the 
Deaf. A little Magazine entitled “Deaf 
Notes,” which is most interesting and 
informative, is circulated among the Deaf 
in the South. In Queensland there is a 
Deaf Institution where the local clergy 
render voluntary help. In Launceston, 
Tasmania, Major Payne of the Deaf and 
Blind School is doing work among the 
Adult Deaf. Cottage meetings and Bible 
readings are held in the home of Mr. 
At Black- 
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burn, Victoria, a valuable work is carried 
on by Mr. J. D. Abraham, a great bene- 
factor among the Deaf, on his farm 
colony for the aged and infirm Deaf. At 
the Deaf and Dumb Institute in Jolliment 
Square, Melbourne, his capable deaf as- 
sistant is at work. The local clergy are 
often invited to preach at this Institute. 
Services for the Deaf are occasionally 
held in Melbourne Cathedral. “The Vic- 
toria Deaf News” is circulated throughout 
the State of Victoria. 

At Sydney, in the Province of New 
South Wales, there are two missions. 
One is the “New South Wales Associa- 
tion of Deaf and Dumb Citizens” of 
which Mr. H. V. Hersee, J. P. is the 
Superintendent and the other “The Adult 
Deaf and Dumb Society of New South 
Wales,” of which Mr. Lonsdale is the 
Honorary Superintendent. Both these 
missions are doing good work and run 
excellent sixpenny magazines. The for- 
mer society's journal is called “The 
Silent Messenger” and the latter “The 
Deaf Advocate.” There is a national or- 
ganization called “The Australian Asso- 
ciation for the Advantage of the Deaf” 
which seeks to unite all the Deaf persons 
in the Commonwealth into one great 
family and to safeguard their interests. 


New Zealand 


In New Zealand an inter-denomination- 
al class for the Adult Deaf has been con- 
ducted by Sister Frances of the Society 
of the Holy Name, Christchurch. In 
this town the Plymouth Brethren also 
render help to the Deaf in their local 
Gospel Hall. In Summer, the vicar, the 
Rev. F. Orange, takes a practical inter- 
est in the adults who have passed out of 
the local school for the deaf. The Hard 
of Hearing are not forgotten, for in Auck- 
land, Christchurch and other towns some 
important work is done on American 


lines by Mrs. Hurd-Wood. 
India 
In India it would seem that little help 
is rendered to the Adult Deaf and sev- 
eral of the Bishops in India are anxious 
to see more Adult work done. The 
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Bishop of Colombo is most anxious to 
see a chaplain appointed to attend to the 
spiritual and social needs of the Deaf 
who pass out of the Deaf School at 
Mount Lavinia where the Rev. H. W. 
Ward has just been appointed Principal. 
At Palamcotta, South India, there is an 
Adult Mission under the supervision of 
the Rev. Dr. Moses, and also an Adult 
Hostel for women under Miss Morgan, 
in which it is believed some deaf work 
is conducted. 
Africa 

Coming to Africa, we find there are 
vast areas where no work has yet been 
attempted among the Adult Deaf. In 
South Africa there is some work carried 
on in various Institutes, but the spiritual 
work with which Mr. Oxley is espe- 
cially concerned has been badly neglected 
by the Anglican Church. The Rev. F. 
Gilby, who has devoted a life time to 
the cause of the Deaf in England, has 
gone out to South Africa to devote the 
later years of his life to the supervision 
of spiritual work among the Deaf in this 
land. Through the “South African Deaf 
Times” the Deaf community scattered 
throughout South Africa and Rhodesia 
are kept in touch with each other. 

This survey of work for the deaf un- 
der the British flag shows that, whilst 
much remains to be done, we have made 
great progress since those days when 
deaf folks in old England were regarded 
as dullards or idiots. It is hoped that 
when the results of this extensive and im- 
portant enquiry are ultimately placed be- 
fore the Church of England Assembly it 
will mean the beginning of a new work 
in various parts of the British Empire. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
IN BENGAL 
By Jatinpra Monon Datta, 
B.A., M.Sc. B.L. 

According to the census of 1931, the 
total number of deaf-mutes in India is 
230,895. This number is likely to be the 
lower limit, as there is a natural hesita- 
tion among parents to record children, 
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especially girls up to five or ten years 
old, as deaf and dumb, since there is al- 
ways present the hope that they may 
merely prove to be backward and_ will 
later develop normally. There is reason 
to suppose that deaf-mutism is on the 
increase. The numbers of deaf-mutes 
during the last four censuses were: 190] 
—153,163; 1911—199,891; 1921—189,. 
644; 1931—230,895. As the total popu- 
lation is also increasing, it may be well 
to compare the proportion of deaf- 
mutes to the total population. For the 
same years, the number of deaf mutes 
per 100,000 of population were: 1901— 
52; 1911—64; 1921—60; 1931—66. 

It will be seen that, broadly speaking, 
the proportion of deaf mutes is on the 
increase, though there is a break in 192]. 
For this break we suggest two reasons: 
first, up to 1911, census enumerators were 
directed to record only those persons who 
were deaf and dumb from birth; at the 
last two censuses this restriction was with- 
drawn. Secondly, the great influenza 
epidemic of 1918 may have selected its 
victims more from among the deaf-mutes, 
and thus have produced a temporary de- 
crease in the proportion. 

If we take the years from 5 to 20 to 
be the school-going age of the deaf, in- 
stead of the 5 to 15 usually accepted in 
the case of normal boys, the number of 
such deaf children in 1931 was 86,840, 
and of these not more than 1,000 are in 
school. From the tenth quinquennial re- 
view of Progress of Education in British 
India, 1927-1932, by Sir George Ander- 
son, we obtain the following facts and 
figures: 

Schools for the Deaf Number of pupils 


Madras 4 258 

Bombay 4 151 

Bengal 6 268 

United Provinces ... 

Punjab ais 

Burma 1 27 

Bihar & Orissa —_.. 

Central Provinces 1 20 
Total 16 724 


To the above figures, we add those for 
native states: 
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Baroda 2 90* 
Mysore 2 100+ 
Grand Total 20 914 


Since these figures were gathered, a 
few more institutions for the deaf have 
been established in different parts of In- 
dia, bringing the total to 25, and the 
total number of scholars to 892; 306 
girls and 586 boys. Even now there are 
no institutions in the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa. 

India is backward in general educa- 
tion; and this fact may be urged in miti- 
gation of the poor provision for the edu- 
cation of the deaf; but the following 
figures tell their own tale. Those for the 
deaf were compiled during the census 


of 1931. The others are as of 1932. 
Province Percentage of Percentage of 
deaf mutes total population 
receiving receiving instruc- 
instruction tion in all kinds 
of institutions 
Bengal 1.4 5.55 
Bombay 2.6 6.11 
Burma 0.4 4.28 
ct P. 05 2.96 
Madras 0.7 6.25 


The percentages relating to the deaf are 
based on the number who are between one 
and 20 years of age; had they been cal- 
culated on the basis of the entire deaf 
mute population, the figures would have 
been reduced by half. 

Broadly speaking, 5 per cent of the 
general population are receiving instruc- 
tion, while among the deaf, who require 
more educational care, the percentage is 
only .57, or one-tenth the proportion of 
those with normal hearing. 

We shall now deal with Bengal, the 
province containing the largest number 
of schools for the deaf. So far as the 
incidence of deaf-mutism is concerned, 
Bengal occupies a middle position, having 
70 deaf mutes per 100,000 as compared 
with 26 per 100,000 in Hyderabad and 
116 per 100,000 in Burma. In 1931, 





ma? figures are for 1933-34, and inelude the 
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there were 35,437 deaf mutes in Bengal, 
81 males per 100,000 and 58 females. 
There is observable during the past 
thirty years the same tendency to in- 
crease, and the same break in 1921. 
Throughout India, as in other countries, 
the incidence of the disease is greater 
among males than among females. In 
children from one to five years of age, 
the preponderance of deafness in males 
is greater than that in older children. 

At present in Bengal there are 7 insti- 
tutions for the education of the deaf, 
as against 5 at the time of the census 
of 1931. In these institutions, 186 males 
and 49 females are receiving instruction. 
Unless the schools are close to the homes 
of the children, their facilities are not 
available. Hence there is ample scope 
for expanding the number of these 
schools. Though Bengal has a larger 
number of schools for the deaf than 
any other province, the percentage of 
the deaf under instruction is not the 
highest. In this respect, Bombay leads. 

As to the cost of the education of the 
deaf in India, we quote the eighth Quin- 
quinneial Review on the Progress of Edu- 
cation in Bengal for 1927-1932: 

“The expenditure incurred for the 
schools for the deaf in Bengal was 46,566 
rupees in 1931-32 as compared with 36,- 
168 rupees in 1926-27. The government 
contributed 13,302 rupees in 1931-32, as 
compared with 13,836 rupees in 1926-27. 
The balance was met by a grant from the 
Calcutta Corporation, as well as by do- 
nations, fees, and the sale of articles 
made in the schools. District Boards 
gave 810 rupees as stipends in 1931-32.” 





CHINA 
School at Chefoo Needs Funds 


The School for the Deaf at Chefoo 
has sent out an appeal for funds in or- 
der that no eligible deaf child will have 
to be turned away this winter. A gift of 
$20.00 will provide food for a child from 
a poor home, and $60.00 will provide a 
scholarship for one school year. 
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Personality and Discipline 


By ALLIE ARNOLD 


OMES Autumn, and with it an- 
{ other group of children with 

whom the teacher is eager to be- 
come acquainted. In each class there are 
one or two pupils who stand out from the 
rest. These children are usually original, 
and with their individual ways brighten 
the routine of the day’s work, but very 
often these brilliant ones have been hu- 
mored by family and friends and are 
more or less difficult to control in the 
schoolroom. 

Discipline, we find, is an individual af- 
fair, and it is a problem to find time for 
the pupils who need special disciplining 
when the school year seems so short for 
all the things we have to teach the class 
as a whole. However, our first objective 
must be to keep insubordination in check, 
with the hope that as the months go by 
these children will learn self-discipline. 


Some of the more interesting pupils 
struggle against the schoolroom regime. 
Of necessity there is friction. There can 
be no harmony in the schoolroom until 
these clever children are persuaded that 
it is much more fun to work than to be 
idle. 

The following cases may be offered in 
illustration: Several years ago, I had the 
pleasure of teaching Francis in sixth 
grade English. From the time he entered 
school, he was a favorite with the entire 
group in our department. He was often 
in mischief, but had a way of talking him- 
self out of any punishment. He was de- 
termined to have his own way and gen- 
erally managed to get it. He teased and 
wheedled until those concerned gave in 
to him. He had a most tantalizing per- 
sonality. Every moment in school he was 
thinking of some way to circumvent his 
teacher and get out of doing the assigned 
lesson. He wrangled about everything he 
was told to do. 


Yet the boy was brilliant. There was 


nothing in our language work too difficult 
for him. The following is a good illus- 
tration of his ability. We had been read- 
ing Robert Louis Stevenson’s poems, and 
the pupils were interested in learning 
some of them. I suggested that each of 
them try to write a poem. The next morn- 
ing, Francis brought me this: 
The Rabbit 


In the night time at the right time, 
So I’ve understood, 

*Tis the habit of the rabbit. 
To dance in the wood. 


I could hardly believe that Francis was 
capable of composing anything so good as 
this, but he insisted that it was original, 
so I had to take his word for it. The 
poem was published in the Colorado In- 
dex, and was Francis proud! 

He was one of the most capable stu- 
dents. I have ever instructed, but he used 
every argument he could think of to keep 
from working. I could not appeal to his 
ambition because he seemed to have none. 
I determined that, as the first step in over- 
coming his laziness, he should finish every 
task assigned to him. That meant holding 
him as steadily to work in school as | 
could, and at times keeping him in at re- 
cess or after school hours until his work 
was done. He did not like to be deprived 
of his pleasures, and worked under pro- 
test, but I compelled him to complete 
every lesson. 

By the end of the year, his work was 
satisfactory in every way, and he was 
proud of his record as a student. He 
never worked willingly, but with all his 
resistance to authority, he was a most lov- 
able youngster. 

Not long ago, I met Francis in the 
study hall. True to form, he was refus- 
ing to study, saying that he had no book, 
no pencil, no paper—anything to put off 
getting his lesson. I said as of old, “Fran- 
cis, you can’t fool me.” Quick as a flash 
he came back with, “I have fooled you 
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many times.” I had a strong suspicion 
that what he said was true. 

This year has brought more interesting 
problems in discipline. The most out- 
standing is a young Italian girl. Paula is 
the apple of my eye, the darling of my 
heart, the idol of her playmates. Her 
eyes dance; her feet prance; she fascinates 
us all. A tall, handsome girl of twelve, 
with dark brown curls, which are the envy 
of every girl and the admiration of every 
boy, Paula is the most charming pupil I 
have ever taught. She came to me in Sep- 
tember. Her last teacher told me that her 
work as a student was not all it should 


. be, but that socially she was a success. 


At first I did not care for the child. 
Her work was poor. Her disposition was 
as bad as any I had ever encountered. 
She would not obey. I struggled with her 
from September until January. I scolded, 
I begged, I coaxed. The other children in 
the class did all her work for her. They 
told her the answer to every question. She 
read their lips and the only effort she 
made was to put the answers on paper. 
She was lazy, but interestingly so! She 
fairly ruled the other children. I won- 
dered at her power. Some little girl was 
always in tears because Paula did not like 
her. 

The situation was difficult to control, 
but when I finally discovered just where 
the trouble lay, I put her where she could 
not talk to any other child when she was 
working. She was required to do her out- 
side work in a room by herself. I had to 
use my eagle eye constantly, because she 
was almost too much for me. she and 
two other little girls in the class were 
determined to outwit me. It was a battle 
to see who would win. 

Paula eventually realized that she could 
do her own work and recently has learned 
rapidly. Now she takes pride in lessons 
well learned since she has found that her 
own work is better than that the others 
used to do for her. An occasional flare- 
up spoils things for us once in a while 
but now the usual thing is a pleasant, 
smiling little girl who has learned to 
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obey, and though she still rules her 
teacher and classmates in many ways by 
her charming personality, she now gives 
more pleasure than annoyance. 

Danny is another problem. When he 
works, he is the joy of his teacher’s life, 
but he doesn’t like to work. He knows 
how to do things very nicely but he does 
not like to concentrate. When he came to 
school in the fall, he could not keep his 
attention on any work for more than five 
minutes at a time. He would look up and 
say, “But I don’t want to do this.” Great 
tears would well up in his eyes and he 
would ruffle up his curly brown hair. 

It took months to form the habit of 
concentration. Day by day he was made 
to stay with each lesson until it was fin- 
ished. I did not compel him to work be- 
yond his endurance. When I saw that he 
was tired, I would suggest that he rest, 
get a drink of water, or take a run on the 
paving outside. As time went by, he grew 
accustomed to regular habits and did not 
fight so against doing what was required 
of him. 

When he realized that the other chil- 
dren in the class were working, he decided 
that he wanted to know how to do things, 
too. He has a quick, bright mind and 
misses nothing that is said or done. He 
reads the lips wonderfully well. His con- 
versation is most interesting and expres- 
sive and he never lacks for words. The 
fact that he is deaf causes him unhappi- 
ness, but as he acquires habits of work, he 
seems to be growing much more contented. 

David is a real boy, sturdy and manly. 
He and I have been good friends ever 
since he first entered school. As a little 
boy he was irresistible, and now when he 
enters the schoolroom with a merry “Good 
morning, my dear Miss Arnold,” it starts 
the day off with the right spirit for both 
of us. 

And yet David has never seemed to fit 
in anywhere. He is always in some diff- 
culty. He has been transferred from one 
class to another, as we tried to find the 
right environment for him. In January 
(Continued on page 611) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 





The Great Impersonation 


By Marcia GLADDING 


E had put up our camp on the 
\V shore of Summit Lake in a love- 

ly little secluded spot. There 
were other people about, but not near us, 
and any way, city campers do not pay 
much attention to one another. It is the 
genial country folks who regard strangers 
with eager, friendly concern. City dwel- 
lers look upon their fellow men with cold 
indifference. 

My husband is a confirmed fisherman. 
That is common knowledge. It is also 
common knowledge that I like to twit 
him about his propensity for angling and 
to call him anything from Isaak Walton 
to Mr. Fisher. I do not care for fishing 
and much prefer to stay in camp when he 
goes off. During these times I am alone. 

There are not many things I can do as 
pastimes. Therefore when we go on our 
trips I take along my little portable type- 
writer and for my own amusement occupy 
myself with typing. I suppose that is a 
strange way to enjoy camp life, but we 
all have our own diversions, and since 
my bad eyes keep me from reading other 
people’s stories, why shouldn’t I write 
stories for my own amusement? _ Inci- 
dentally, I suspect I shall never really 
be a good author—writing is just an ac- 
quired habit on my part. Editors have 
told me the one outstanding perfection of 
all my stories is my excellent typewriting. 

One morning my husband started off 
for another session with the trout, and 
after bidding him goodby I called out 
“Good -luck, Mr. Fisher.” Then I. set me 
down and began to type. I had been 


thus happily engaged for a while when 
my attention was. diverted to a rather 
pretty, middle-aged woman who stood in 
front of me, and stared at me with intense 
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direction. She was a slightly stout lady 
dressed in slacks, and I cannot think 
of anything more startling than a stout 
lady dressed in slacks, but that is neither 
here nor there so far as this story is con- 
cerned. The woman stood and stared at 
me and I stared back just as rudely. Then 
she spoke—at least her mouth moved. My 
ear-phone was in its case on the table 
and I made my usual grab for it. 


I wonder how other hard of hearing 
people feel when strangers speak to them. 
I detest it. After a life time of conver- 
sational faux pases, can you blame me if 
I avoid unknown people? What I want 
to do when strangers speak to me is to 
get up and wave my arms angrily and 
shout: “Aw g’wan! What do you want 
to talk to me for? Don’t you see I’m 
deaf and that you are torturing me with 
your small talk? I'd give my life to be 
able to hear you, but because the devil 
has stopped up my ears I have to watch 
you talk and then not understand. When 
I tell you I am deaf you will think I’m 
queer. G’wan and leave me alone in 
this great silent desert and stop torment- 
ing me. G’wan! Beat it!” 

Of course I can’t say that. But since 
it is in my thoughts I suppose I show 
it, which is no doubt why my friends say 
I have a disagreeable disposition. So 
now when this woman spoke to me I 
jammed in the ear piece, and shoving 
the instrument in her direction said sharp- 
ly: “Did you speak?” 

The woman looked hard at me for a 
moment. Then she gave a little start of 
surprise. Then she came nearer and said 
sharply: “Why! You are deaf, too! 

Now, isn’t that a tactful thing. to 
tell a deaf person! Can you blame me 
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when I snapped back: “I discovered that 
some time ago.” If there is any bitterness 
in my heart against my fellow men it has 
come there through no fault of mine. 

Instead of retreating from my growling 
ill-temper, the woman seemed to be de- 
lighted with it. She clasped her hands 
together, a big smile wreathed her pink 
face, and she gurgled, “Oh, oh, I’m so 
glad! and you are typing, too. Oh, this 
is the best yet! I know who you are!” 

She nodded knowingly. “I do know 
who you are. You are Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher.” 

Friends, I sat and stared at that woman 
and I stared and stared. I could not 
believe my ear-phone. “What did you 
say?” I finally asked. 

The woman nodded again. “You look 
just like the pictures, too, and you are 
deaf, and you type, and your husband 
is Mr. Fisher. I heard you call him that 
this morning. Oh, Mrs. Fisher, I’m so 
glad I came over ‘and met you! I’ve 
always wanted to meet a real, live author, 
and now I’ve met you and you are just 
as they say you are.” 

“Don’t say that,” I stammered. 

She nodded brightly. “Oh, I won’t give 
you away. And I don’t blame you for 
not wanting to talk to me at first. I read 
you were so bothered by strangers you 
discouraged them.” 

“But I am not Dorothy Canfield Fish- 
er.” I said it as earnestly as I could. 

She just nodded soothingly. “I don’t 
blame you for denying it. Not a bit, my 
dear. People would pester you to death 
if they guessed. I only happened to guess 
because I’ve been reading all about you 
lately and you were on my mind. The 
Intellectuals have been studying you. The 
moment you came I knew you were differ- 
ent. And when I saw you sitting down 
by the water yesterday afternoon writing 
in your little black note book I knew 
you must be a writer.” 

(I had been figuring up our expense 
account. ) 

“, ... and you didn’t speak to people, 
and you wear black glasses, and that 
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shows that you want to remain in dis- 
guise.” 

(I wear black glasses because my eyes 
are bad. I have to wear them.) 
distinguished looking, though you look 
different—kind of brooding just like 
authors are supposed to look. And you 
are deaf and wear an earphone.” 


(Contradiction. 
tinguishes me.) 

a . and you avoided speaking to 
me until you had to, and nobody but an 
author would bring a typewriter and dic- 
tionary to camp. We read you did that, 
too,” she ended triumphantly. 

By this time my sense of humor had 
begun to bubble. I crouched behind my 
typewriter for strength. And then I 
laughed. I had to laugh. 

She nodded brightly at me. “It is be- 
cause we've been studying up about you, 
Mrs. Fisher. I know your whole life.” 

Now, famous though Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher is, it happens that I do not know 
very much about her life. As for her 
being deaf, I had not the slightest knowl- 
edge of that. But here this astonishing 
lady stood and told me that I was Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher, all because I bring 
a typewriter to camp and call my husband 
Mr. Fisher because he likes to fish. Well, 
why spoil the lady’s illusion as long as 
she wanted it that way? We are usually 
fooled because we want to be fooled. 

So I rested myself in my chair and let 
the lady talk. I began to enjoy the 
novelty of being a celebrity. 

She bubbled on: “The Intellectuals have 
been studying all modern authors and 
you were our latest. Mrs. Fisher, we agree 
with your philosophy of life. And your 
characters are simply great.” 

Then she went on to tell me about the 
Intellectuals. “It is our literary society,” 
she said. “I’m from Centerville. My hus- 
band is mayor of Centerville.” She said 
it with arch pride. “And I organized the 
Intellectuals. Mrs. Fisher,” she suddenly 
leaned over earnestly, “won’t you: come 
and give a lecture to the Intellectuals?” 


That, of course, dis- 


. and you're not the least bit . 
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“I am not doing any lecture work 
now,” I said truthfully. 

“But we would so love to have you. I 
want you to give us a lecture on “The 
Tempo of American Literature.’ How long 
will you be on the coast?” 

“During the summer, anyway,” I re- 
plied, also in truth. (But say, where the 
dickens does Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
live? It wasn’t fair—this suddenness. I 
did not have a single chance to wise up 
on my—er—dual personality.) 


By this time I had begun to feel sorry 
for the lady, and thoroughly ashamed 
of myself. I didn’t want to fool her like 
that. And yet—I suppose I’m a wicked 
woman, but I was terribly flattered. Fun- 
ny, funny little people that we are! If we 
cannot be great in our own right, the next 
best thing is to shine in reflected glory. 
My husband’s cousin is married into the 
millionaire Crocker family. Therefore I’m 
related to the aristocracy . . . you know, 
that sort of thing. Anything to make our 
fellow men think we are a little better 
than they are. So, when this astonishing 
lady told me I was Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, I had to let her think so. I do 
hope Mrs. Fisher will forgive me, if she 
ever happens to see this. 


The lady went bubbling on. She told 
me all about her literary studies. A very 
well read person she was too—far better 
than I am. Then she said: “Mrs. Fisher, 
how do you create your characters? Do 
you live the part of your character first, 
or is it wholly imaginary? We have 
had great arguments on that. Must an 
author live the part before he can write 
it? In other words, are your characters 
literary impersonations?” 

I hope real authors scratch their heads 
when they think, because that is what 
I did. I had to scratch it hard, too, be- 
fore I could unearth an answer. “I sup- 
pose they are to some extent impersona- 
tions,” was all I could feebly produce. 

She seemed satisfied, though. “That is 
what I’ve always told the girls. That’s 
why your characters are so real!” 
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“Wait a minute,” she suddenly said, 
and darted quickly away toward her 
camp. A moment later she came back. 
“Mrs. Fisher, won’t you autograph my 
book?” She handed it to me. 

The book was “The American Lan- 
guage,” by H. L. Mencken. 

“I didn’t write this book,” I protested 
weakly. 

“But I want your autograph. Oh, 
please, Mrs. Fisher.” 

As long as I had perpetrated the decep- 
tion this far I might as well finish it, 
I thought. So with a bold flourish I 
wrote on the fly-leaf of Mr. Mencken’s 
book: 

“Yours for a great impersonation, 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher.” 

The instant I had got rid of her I real- 
ized the enormity of my crime. Why, I had 
let the woman think she was getting some- 
thing of real value—perhaps something 
that would bring a cash return! My con- 
science chafed and galled, but I could 
not screw up sufficient courage to go and 
confess, and she probably would not have 
believed me if I had. Soon she and her 
party had departed, leaving me to my 
own punishment. 

I paced about the camp, wondering 
whether the author of “The Brimming 
Cup” ever faced a cup so brimming with 
remorse as my own; whether, if some- 
thing dreadful like this had happened 
early enough in my life, I could have 
become a “Bent Twig” that would grow 
into a tree leaning inflexibly away from 
deception. But what could I do? I did 
not even know the woman’s name! 

At last an idea struck me, and I dashed 
back to my typewriter. This story is the 
result. If the Voitta Review will print 
it, and if Uncle Sam’s astute postal au- 
thorities can find the wife of the mayor 
of Centerville without having her name 
as a guide, I can demonstrate my peni- 
tence. And “Who’s Who” will surely tell 
me where to address Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher! 

For the rest of my life, I shall keep 
far, far away from Centerville. 
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Physicians and Hearing Aids 


By Joseruine B. TIMBERLAKE 


oma who years ago a young 


woman who was just beginning to 

have trouble with her hearing 
sought out the most noted otologist she 
could find and went to him for. treat- 
ment. At intervals for several years she 
went back, each time conscious of a fur- 
ther loss of hearing, which he confirmed. 
The treatment did not benefit her, and at 
last one day she said to him, “Doctor, 
what kind of hearing aid do you recom- 
mend ?” 

“You don’t need any hearing aid,” he 
growled. 

“No,” she admitted, “I don’t think I 
do, now, but I’m getting worse right 
along, and you know what my work is. 
I can’t teach speech to deaf children if I 
can’t hear the mistakes they make.” 

“You'll always be able to hear the mis- 
takes they make,” he said flatly, and the 
conversation ended there. 

As a matter of fact, the young woman 
could not at that moment hear the chil- 
dren’s mistakes across the room, and 
within a few years—but that is another 
story. This one is about hearing aids. 

The otologist referred to above was a 
member of the governing board of the 
largest and most influential body of phys- 
icians in the world. He was a power in 
his profession, and I suspect that he 
knew as much about hearing aids as any- 
body in it at that time. But his knowledge 
of the subject was not far from zero. 

That, as I have said, was twenty years 
ago, and a great deal can happen in twen- 
ty years. Where hearing aids were con- 
cerned, practically nothing took place in 
the first eight, but the ball started to 
roll in the ninth and tenth, gathered 
speed slowly all the next decade, and 
now has attained such size and velocity 
that, even if the forces that started it 
should stop pushing tomorrow, nothing 
could stop it. Hearing aids are going to 
be made available to all who need them. 





They are going to be as common as 
glasses. They are going to be much less 
expensive than at present. They are go- 
ing to be made to order, as glasses are 
made to order. And otologists are going 
to do the prescribing. 

Today there are still thousands of ear 
specialists who do not consider it neces- 
sary for them to have elementary infor- 
mation about hearing aids, much less to 
be able to prescribe them; thousands who 
do not own audiometers, or even know 
how to interpret an audiogram. They 
treat diseases of the ear, and there they 
stop. ‘ 

Then why do I feel so confident? Be- 
cause all the signs are pointing to a 
change in the landscape. A few leaders 
among the otologists have been hammer- 
ing away insistently for years on the need 
for this change. Now they have convinced 
the other leaders, and the stones that 
indicate the beginning of the landslide 
are beginning to rattle. 

There was a decided rumble. nearly 
two years ago, when the January, 1935, 
number of the Laryngoscope devoted 
about sixty pages to the consideration of 
acoustics as related to otology,! and dur- 
ing that year the movement that is going 
to be irresistible really began: the Coun- 
cil on Physical Therapy of the American 
Medical Association received hearing de- 
vices for consideration: and: tests. The 
first one accepted was the Sonotone. In 
its report upon the instrument, published 
in the Journal of the A.M.A. ‘of February 
16, 1935, the Council said: “The selec- 
tion...is left to the discretion of the 
physician.” The italics are ours. The 
physician, mark you, is expected to select 
a hearing aid for his patient! 


In March, 1936, the Council added the 


Acousticon to its list of acceptable de- 
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vices, in April the Western Electric Au- 
diphone, in May the Radioear De Luxe. 
Please bear in mind that this does not 
mean that those instruments are all 
equally well adapted.to any given case 
of defective hearing. Quite the contrary! 
In June, 1936, the conservative Archives 
of Otolaryngology came out with an ar- 
ticle? describing a method by which elec- 
trical hearing devices now on the market 
can be evaluated. It stressed the fact 
that there are important differences in 
the amount of amplification -produced, 
and tremendous differences in the intel- 
ligibility ratings. In July the Laryngo- 
scope presented a paper® on audiometry 
and the prescribing of hearing aids, which 
had been delivered at the annual meeting 
of the American Otological Society. 
Among other important statements, we 
find this one: 

“There has been a very sharp contrast 
between the ear and the eye. For many 
decades it has been possible to determine 
the precise condition of the eye of the 
patient. The ophthalmologist has recog- 
nized the need of a thorough knowledge 
of physiological optics and has devoted 
himself to a mastery of this subject... . 
In colleges and _ universities elaborate 
courses are available for such _instruc- 
tion. In sharp contrast, physiological 
acoustics has received far less considera- 
ee The eye has the great advan- 
tage in that we can see into it. The prob- 
lem with the ear is to determine the con- 
dition of all those parts that we cannot 
see. In the past twenty years we have 
come to a better knowledge of these hid- 
den structures. . . . A method of testing 
the ear by observing objective responses 
from ear stimulation gave us findings on 
which we could rely. . . . Then came the 
hope of putting the auditory tests on a 
precision basis. Marked advancement in 
physiological acoustics followed the de- 
velopment of the thermionic vacuum tube 
and modern electroacoustic devices in 


2Performance Characteristics of Electrical Hear- 
ing Aids for the Deaf: H. E. Hartig and Horace 
Newhart. 

SAudiometry and the Prescribing of Hearing 
Aids: Isaac H. Jones and Vern O. Knudsen, 
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telephone and radio communication. The 
result is that acoustics, applied to otol- 
ogy, may soon attain the dignity so long 
maintained by optics, applied to ophthal- 
mology.” 

The authors did not italicize that last 
statement, but I have done so because | 
am quoting it for laymen. I am sure 
that every hard of hearing person in the 
country would like to shout it from the 
housetops and cheer it to echoes. 

Even the appearance of recent medical 
publications illustrates the trend I have 
been discussing. In two otological jour- 
nals I have just noted 2 pages of adver- 
tising devoted to hearing aids, and 2% 
pages to audiometers. 

Hard of hearing persons are beginning 
to inquire whether certain otologists use 
audiometers and to shun those who can- 
not supply them with charts of their hear- 
ing. They are asking their doctors to 
recommend suitable hearing aids, and 
they are readily detecting ignorance where 
it exists. 

I wish I could give honor to those 
physicians and physicists whose persistent 
efforts in the face of indifference have 
brought about these changes. Some have 
passed on. Some are no doubt unknown 
to me. But others have shown their in- 
terest in the problems of the deaf and 
the hard of hearing so steadily and so 
sincerely that their names are known to 
every worker in our field as the names of 
friends. I should like to call the roll of 
honor, but I know that the “free advertis- 
ing” would be offensive. 

Prophesying is risky business, but it does 
not take a prophet to predict that a train 
is coming after it is near enough to see. 
I believe that this one will reach the sta- 
tion within five years—by which I mean 
that by the end of that time the audio- 
metric testing of hearing and the prescrib- 
ing of hearing aids will be part of the 
regular routine of every reputable ear 
specialist. Then it will be easy to an- 
swer the question which comes to the 
Volta Bureau every day: “Who can fit 
me with the right earphone?” 
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Probably Poison 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


YPOCHONDRIA is a terrifying 
H word even if you do not know 

what it means. Just to look at it, 
you'd realize that it would take two strong 
men to put it back into the dictionary 
once you got it out. If you will get down 
the dictionary from the attic—or is the 
baby sitting on it?—you will find that 
in a medical sense at least the word 
means undue worry over one’s health. 
It means brooding over imaginary ills 
until they sometimes become real. That 
is to say, if you have convinced yourself 
that your deafness is responsible for any- 
thing ill that happens to you, you are 
probably a hypochondriac, even though 
your best friend will not tell you. 

Usually hypochondria is quite difficult 
to cure; and when I say difficult, I mean 
impossible. But we have found a quick 
and efficient remedy in the case of Line- 
han. Whenever Linny (it’s pronounced 
Lin‘e-han) remarks that he thinks he is 
getting appendicitis, or maybe arthritis, 
we merely say “It’s probably poison,” 
and he shuts up at once. 

This rather unusual remedy goes back 
to an afternoon when we went out to 
Silver Spring directly after office to see 
a special bowling match. 

“I want to stop in at Bill’s for a few 
minutes,” I said as we got off the bus. 
“He and Fridette live just up the hill.” 

“Fridette?” inquired Linehan, who had 
never met Bill’s wife. 

“Yes, she’s French,” I explained. “Or 
maybe she’s Swiss. Anyway, Bill met her 
in Switzerland and married her after a 
whirlwind courtship of ten days or so. 
She didn’t understand a word of English 
and he knew only 11 words of French, 
so the affair appears to be a good illus- 
tration of the general unimportance of 
hearing.  Fridette still mixes up her 
French and English even after eight years 
in this country.” 


“Any children?” asked Linehan. 

“Three—Billy, seven; Jack, five; Bob- 
by, three. There’s the house now—down 
toward the right.” 

“It’s a beautiful situation,” commented 
Linny. “And the house fits in perfectly.” 

“Tt must have been one of the very 
first built out here,” I explained. “It 
was pretty well run down when Bill got it 
—so it was a bargain. He’s put it in 
splendid condition now—modernized it 
in every way. About the only thing left 
is to get rid of mice—that’s Fridette’s 
chief worry. She’s using poisoned food 
on them, I think.” 

The three boys, playing in front of 
the house, saw us just then and came run- 
ning to meet us. We went down and met 
Fridette. Bill wasn’t home but was ex- 
pected any minute. Fridette left us to 
make ourselves at home and went down 
in the basement to take some clothes out 
of the washing machine. 

“How about some ice cream cones?” 
I suggested to the boys, the drug store 
being only a ten-minute walk from the 
house. They lined up at once in mili- 
tary order and saluted. 

“Mickey Mouse!” cried Bobby. 

“Minnie Mouse!” said Jack. 

“And Nanny Mouse!” completed Billy. 

Then we all laughed, much to the 
amazement of Linehan. Then I explained 
that it was an established ceremony. The 
“Nanny Mouse” climax really had come 
first in the scheme of things, originating 
in an earlier day when it was Billy’s 
closest approach to agreeing with my 
statement that the suggestion that cones 
be secured had received “unanimous” 
approval. So he always voiced his ap- 
proval by saying “Nanny Mouse.” Bobbie 
and Jack had added the Mickey and Min- 
nie Mouse after early visits to the movies. 

“Shall I bring you one also?” I asked 
Linny. t 
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“I’d rather have a sandwich,” he con- 
fessed, frankly. “I’m not used to going 
without my supper until eight o’clock or 
later—and it will be all of that before 
the bowling match is over.” 

“Ill ask Fridette to fix up something,” 
I said. “She’s a wonder at preparing 
things of that sort.” 

Over his violent protest, I went down- 
stairs and inquired about food. She 
told me go get some crackers and tuna 
salad from the refrigerator. I found the 
salad already fixed up and dished out a 
plate, plus crackers for Linehan. He 
was eating it with manifest relish as I 
departed for the drugstore. 

When I came back in about fifteen min- 
utes, however, I found the air full of ex- 
citement. Linehan was not to be seen. I 
finally managed to understand that he 
had been taken suddenly ill and had 
hurried down to the doctor’s office. 

“Dr. Naples?” I asked, his office being 
a short distance from the drugstore. They 
thought so, and I hurried off at once. I 
thought Linehan had given way to one 
of his imaginary appendicitis attacks. 
when I got to the doctor’s office, however, 
I found that the supposed trouble was 
poisoning, though Dr. Naples had found 
no traces of poison. 

“It was that stuff you gave me to eat,” 
explained Linehan. “Fridette came up 
right after you left and said it was poi- 
son. She must have fixed it up for the 
mice. I didn’t wait for anything else, 
believe me, but inquired the way to the 
nearest doctor. Gosh, what a_ close 
shave!” 

Much puzzled and decidedly upset to 
think I had made such a serious mistake, 
I almost dragged him back to the house 
for an explanation. I went at once to 
question Fridette about the food. She 
was indignant, once she understood what 
I was trying to say, and insisted that it 
couldn’t have been the food that made 
him ill. She didn’t believe he had said 
that. 

“But he did,” I insisted. “He says you 
told him it was poisoned.” 
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“But yes,” she agreed, eagerly. “Very 
nice. He liked it. He said so, and he 
asked me what it was and I told him— 
yes.” 

“Was it something you had fixed up 
for the mice?” I asked, still puzzled. 

She didn’t seem to be at all upset over 
the mistake, or to realize what danger 
Linehan had been in. 

“For mice!” she cried indignantly, her 
eyes flashing. 

Then she went out into the kitchen and 
in a moment came back with an empty 
can. 

“See! See!” she exclaimed. “It’s the 
Bill’s favorite tuna salad. Poisson—see, 
feesh.” 

At last the light of understanding came 
to me—and overwhelmed me. I yelled 
for Linehan, but when he came it was 
some moments before I could stop laugh- 
ing long enough to explain. I’m pretty 
sure both he and Fridette thought I had 
lost my mind. 

“Poison!” I howled. “Never again will 
I leave you alone with a French girl,” 
I declared to Linehan. “Why you poor 
fish—I mean poisson—you asked Fridette 
the French word for fish. Pwa-son, not 
poison.” 

So, whenever Linny starts to tell us 
about some imaginary complaint, we 
merely remark, “It’s probably poison.” 
And then he says— 

But I guess it’s just as well that I am 


deaf. 





What Good Is Hearing? 

A woman who had been inoculated pre- 
paratory to going abroad was remaining 
in bed the next day, to get over the ill 
effects. It happened that one of her 
friends came around to see her and was 
met by the maid. 

“Mrs. Jaynes is home, Ma’am,” she 
explained, “but she’s sick in bed.” 

“Is she very sick?” asked the visitor. 
“T had not heard.” 

“Oh, she ain’t very sick,” explained the 
maid. “She was just intoxicated yester- 
day and has a bad headache.” 














A Treasure Chest of Games 
for Lip Reading Teachers 


By EsteLtte E. SAMUELSON and MINNIE B. FABREGAS 


Alternate Questions 


P. B. M. Names of mountains; S. C. Z. 
Names of cities; W. Wh. Arithmetic. 


LL but two players sit in two rows 
A facing each other. If played in the 
classroom leave free aisles between 
groups. Leaders stand at head of their 
rows. 

The game may be made to correlate 
with almost any subject in the school 
curriculum. The two questioners or sen- 
tence makers could use boundaries, moun- 
tains, cities, capitals, etc. for geography; 
simple problems in mental arithmetic in- 
volving the plus, minus, and multiplica- 
tion tables or dates for history. 

Two sides: A and B. Leader A stands 
at the head of row A. Leader B stands 
at the head of row B. Leader A gives a 
question like this in arithmetic, “What 
are 8 plus 9?” The first person in B’s 
row answers 8 plus 9 are 17. Then B’s 
leader asks a question. The first in A’s 
row answers. If he misses the leader may 
answer and still score a point for his side, 
but if both the player and the leader 
miss it’s a score for the other side. 

Teacher must keep score on the black- 
board. The questions may be correlated 
with different consonant movements, as 
indicated. 

Auto Parts 
Story Correlation 

Assign the name of some part of an 
auto to each player. Write the names 
used on the blackboard. The teacher or 
a pupil may start the game by saying 
something about one of these auto parts. 
The person giving the sentence must stand 
up straight and still before the class while 
giving it. Then he stoops and spins a tin 
plate or tin cover. The pupil to whom 
the word given has been assigned must 
run and catch the cover before it falls 





to the floor. If he catches it, he gives the 
next sentence. If he does not catch it, he 
has another chance, or must drop out 
of the game. The pupil who catches the 
cover must stand and repeat the given 
sentence. Then he gives a new sentence, 
using the name of another auto part. 


Auto Trip 


Story Correlation 


Each player is named for some part of 
the auto. 


Front seat Air 

Gas Driver 
Windshield Mirror 

Tire Headlights 
Brakes Cowl lights 
Windshield wiper Mud guard 
Back seat Wheels ; 
Water Steering wheel 
Hood Spare tire 
Running Board Bumper 
Windows Bulb 


The teacher or leader says in narrative 
form:—‘We must hurry and get the auto 
ready for the trip. Driver, look at the 
four tires to see if they have enough air 
in them. What can we do to help? Clean 
the windows and the windshield: Look 
and see if there is enough water and gas 
in the auto. A new bulb must be put in 


the headlight on the side of the driver's. 


seat. We adjusted the mirror this morn- 
ing. Here is the duster. Rub the dust off 
the hood and the body of the auto. Don't 
forget to wipe off the mudguards. Did 
you dust the top of the auto? Use the 
whiskbroom for the running board. Father 
put a double windshield wiper on the 
auto this morning. We have a new spare 
tire on the back. I guess we’re ready. 
Father-and mother will get in the front 
seat. We'll sit in the back seat. Father 
says there will be no back seat driving. 
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Father will be our driver this time. Father 
likes to drive if he knows the brakes are 
in perfect condition. He puts the auto 
jn gear when we go down a steep hill. 
The back bumper almost touched that 
tree when we backed out of the garage. 
What a wonderful day for a trip!” 

As the teacher names the parts, the 
player having each name stands and 
quickly sits. When auto is mentioned all 
change seats. The teacher tries to get a 
seat. The one left out goes on with the 


story. Write the parts on the blackboard. | 


Beach Party 

Story Correlation 

Played the same as Stage-coach or Spin 
the Cover. (See “Auto Parts.”) When 
beach is mentioned the class members 
change seats. 

Words to be used: sand, sea, suit, star, 
fish, sky, swim, shells, shining, ship, 
shore, shovel, lunch, shoes, etc. 


Beast, Bird or Fish 
(See note 1 on page 613) 

Nature Study Correlation 

The players stand or sit in a semi-circle. 
One of their number takes a knotted hand- 
kerchief and throws it at some other mem- 
ber of the class. At the same time he calls 
out “Beast, Bird, or Fish,” immediately 
repeats one of the three names and then 
begins to count aloud to ten. Before he 
has finished counting, the one at whom 
the handkerchief has been thrown must 
name sonie animal that comes under the 
classification which the first player re- 
peated. If, for instance, A throws the 
handkerchief at B and says, “Beast, Bird, 
or Fish; Fish!” B must name some fish, 
as cod or mackerel, before A reaches ten. 
Then he comes before the class and gives 
a complete sentence as, “Cod is a fish.” 
The class repeats in unison. Then B 
takes the handkerchief and tosses it at 
someone else. But if he is too late in 
naming his animal, -or if he names an 
animal that comes under the wrong classi- 
fication, or if he names an animal that 
has been named before, he loses a point. 
Each keeps his own score. 
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Beasts—Wild and Domestic 


Nature Study Correlation 
The teacher writes the list on the board. 


Domestic Wild 
1. Horse, colt, foal 1. Lion, cub 
2. Cow, calf 2. Elephant 
3. Sheep, lamb 3. Monkey 
4. Dog, puppy ' 4. Bear, cub 
5. Cat, kitten 5. Fox 
6. Pig, shoat 6. Porcupine 
7. Pony 7. Raccoon 
8. Goat, kid 8. Reindeer, fawn 
9. Donkey 9. Giraffe 
10. Tiger, kitten 
We suggest three ways to use this list. 
1. The teacher or the pupil gives a sen- 
tence. The pupil comes up, makes a 


check mark by the animal or animals 
named and repeats the sentence before the 
class as, “A cat looks like a tiger.” 

2. Tie a knot in a handkerchief. As 
the sentence is spoken toss the handker 
chief to a pupil. Before ten is counted the 
pupil must say, “The cat is a tame ani- 
mal.” If the pupil is caught, he must be 
the one to give the next sentence, or he 
must take a back seat, or must score a 
point. 

3. The teacher or a pupil gives a sen- 
tence. The first to get it raises his hand 
and scores a point. 


Birds Fly 
(See note 2 on page 613) 


P, B, M; F, V; L. Nature Study 


Write a list of insects, birds, and ani- 
mals on the board; otherwise the game 
will lag. 

Insects—Beetle, bumble bee, butterfly, 
mosquito, moth, grasshopper, spider, wasp, 
gnat, fly, cricket. 

Birds—Sparrow, robin, bobolink, mea- 
dow lark, humming bird, blue bird, par- 
rot. 

Suppose the leader begins by saying 
“Parrots fly,” or “Fly away robin.” All 
must move their arms up and down 
whether the leader does or not. But if he 
says next time, “Horses fly,” all must re- 
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main still. Call the names quickly, in- 
serting many that don’t fly when the 
players are excited. Those that do it 
correctly score a point. 


Bouquet 
(See note 2 on page 613) 


Nature Study 


One is chosen to be the gardener. The 
gardener stands before the other children. 
He gives each one in turn the name of 
some flower (wild or cultivated) or a slip 
of paper, the color of the flower with the 
name on it. When all are named the 
“gardener” stands and tells how he has 
gone to the woods to gather certain flow- 
ers. He has transplanted them to form a 
lovely garden; he has to take care of 
them and so on, telling quite a long story, 
bringing in the names of all the flowers 
he has given to the children. As a flower 
is mentioned, the child who has the name 
of that flower rises, bows, and sits down 
again. Anyone who fails to rise when 
his flower is named must go on with the 
story. When the “gardener” says some- 
thing about a bouquet all the children rise 
and exchange seats. The gardener tries to 
get a seat, and if he succeeds, the person 
who has no seat becomes the “gardener” 
and the game goes on as before. The new 
gardener gives his flower name to the 
former gardener. 


Write the names of the flowers used on 
the board or cut the flowers from a seed 
catalogue, mount them, and pass out. 


“Brought” Game 
P, B, M. English: Correct Usage 


Material: Use either a real basket and 
fruit or make a large basket of wrapping 
or mounting paper. Mount it on stiff 
cardboard, leaving about one inch loose 
at the top of the basket so that the pieces 
of fruit can be put into it. Print “I 
brought” across the front of the basket. 
Give each pupil a piece of fruit. The 
teacher or leader calls each one by name 
and says, “What did you bring to put in 
the basket?” The pupil comes before the 
class and says, “I brought a peach to put 
in the basket.” The pupil puts the piece 
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of fruit in the basket or the one who asks 
the question takes the fruit and puts it in, 

Flowers, fruits, or vegetables can be 
used to put in the basket. These can be 
cut out of seed catalogues and mounted 
on oaktag. 


Button, Button 


English—Correct Usage 

To teach the correct uses of have, 
haven’t and has. 

The teacher or a pupil gives out button. 
Teacher begins by saying, “John, have you 
the button?” John comes before the class 
and says, “No, I haven’t the button. | 
think Mary has it.” Mary comes up and 
says, “No, I haven’t the button. I think 
William has it.” William comes up and, 
so the game continues until all have had 
a turn. 

The first time this is played, the teacher 
makes believe she gives the button to 
someone but she keeps it herself. The next 
time it’s played she gives it to a pupil. 
When called upon, that pupil says, “1 
have the button.” He can pass it out the 
next time. 

This game also gives practice in the ree- 
ognition of first names. 


Calling Numbers 

TH; F, V; T, D, N; S, C, Z. Arithmetic 

Divide the class into equal groups, 
which stand in two rows facing each other. 
One of the players takes the bean bag, 
gives a combination as, “Six and four 
equals how many?” or gives a problem 
using mental arithmetic, and then throws 
the bag at his opponent or at anyone 
in the opposite row. This one must give 
the combination plus the answer, be 
fore the teacher counts ten. When she 
says “Ten” she must raise her hand to 
show the time is up. The pupil gives 
a combination and throws the bag to an 
opponent. The teacher keeps score for 
both sides. 

Fouls— 

1. If anyone fails to repeat the combi- 
nation and answer before ten is counted. 

2. If he aims badly. 

3. If he fails to catch the bag thrown 


to him. 
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For TH use table of threes; for 7, D, N 
use twos, eights and nines; for F, V use 
fours and fives; for S, C, Z use sixes and 
sevens. 

“Came” Game 
English 

Materials: A toy and gift shop; a fruit 
stand. Real toys, or pictures of articles 
on slips of paper or cardboard. 

Each pupil has a turn to come and buy 
something. The teacher or pupil acts 
as clerk and says, “What did you come 
to buy this morning?” “I came for a bag 
of marbles.” (The pupil pretends to buy 
something.) When the pupil gives his 
answer be sure the class can see his lips. 
After all the pupils have a toy, play tak- 
ing the toy to a sick child. The mother 
asks each one, “Why did you come?” 
The pupil replies, “I came to bring Jack 
this book.” Each pupil has a turn. 


Chosen Leaders Lead 
F,V; P, B, M. History and Nature 


Write a list of ten birds or ten flags on 
the blackboard. Flags—American, French, 
Spanish, English, German, Irish, Italian, 
Mexican, Japanese, Chinese. 

The leaders choose sides and keep score. 
The leaders take turns in giving a brief 
description of a bird or flag with its chief 
characteristics. Each child has a turn to 
guess the answer, or the side may answer 
in unison. If he guesses correctly, his side 
gets a score. Each child is given a differ- 
ent description. Leader A gives descrip- 
tion to side B. Leader B gives a de- 
scription to side A. 

The game of birds and flags pub- 
lished by the Cincinnati Game Co., U. 
S. A., furnishes excellent pictures for this 
game. If pictures from the games are 
used, put them before the class instead 
of writing the list on the board. 


Clap 
Relaxation. 

The leader or teacher gives commands. 
The class executes them. Clap hands like 
a baby. Clap right. Clap in front of 
you. Clap over head. Clap left. Clap be- 
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hind you. Clap two times, five times, etc. 
Those not caught score a point. 


Claws 
Relaxation. 

This game is played very much like 
Simon Says. 

Leader or teacher says, “All claws up!” 
“Cat’s claws up!” or “Cow’s claws up,” 
and lifts his hands with fingers bent to 
represent claws. If he names an animal 
that has claws, all of the players lift 
their hands in a similar manner, but if 
he names an animal, such as a cow, that 
has no claws, any player that lifts his 
hands to represent claws is out of the 
game. 

“Did” Game 
T, D, N; Sh,.Ch, J. English: Correct Usage 

As little time as possible should be 
spent on drawing. Have the names of ob- 
jects to be drawn on separate slips. Pass 
them out. Send each child in turn to the 
blackboard to draw a simple object as 
tree, circle, flower, square, wigwam, apple, 
tent, new moon, marble, chain, chair, ta- 
ble, etc. After all have drawn something, 
ask individually, “John, did you draw the 
tent?” If he did he says, “Yes, I did draw 
the tent.” If he did not, he says, “No, 
I did not draw the tent.” Or the teacher 
says, “John, what did you draw?” He 
answers, “I drew the tent.” Each answer 
must be spoken clearly before the class. 
To correlate with T, D, N movement have 
children draw: tent, table, tree, tongs, tag, 
tack, mouse’s tail, target, doll, dagger, 
daisy, duck, dish, dandelion, dog, dia- 
mond, needle, nose, nickel, nine, name, 
number, and nail. Likewise use other 
movements—shed, chop, chair, shade, 
chisel, shoe, chest, etc. 

Do This. Do That 


(See note 3 on page 613) 
Relaxation. 


All the players stand facing one of their 
number who is the leader. The one who is 
leader assumes any gymnastic position or 
performs any action, at the same time 
saying, “Do this!” and the others im- 
mediately imitate. Should the leader at 
(Continued on page 614) 
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A Postcard Trip Around the World 


By Emma M. SmirH 


I read a most interesting article by 

William M. Morton on_ postcard 
journeys. It reminded me of one I took 
many years ago with a hard of hearing 
old gentleman who had been born in Eng- 
land and was then living in Philadelphia. 
He was more or less of an invalid. I had 
a fine lot of postcards from many coun- 
tries. My family is widely scattered and 
they have sent me postcards, thinking I 
would enjoy them; and I did and told 
them so. It occurred to me that I might 
take a deaf shut-in on a trip by that 
means. His delight and pleasure were 
touching. I sent a card every three days 
so he knew about when to look for them. 

We started from Philadelphia, after see- 
ing Independence Hall, the Liberty Bell 
and the Zoological Gardens. An express 
train carried us swiftly to Washington in 
time to see the Japanese cherry trees in 
bloom and the wonderful Lincoln Me- 
morial and Washington Monument. Of 
course, we went to Mt. Vernon, Washing- 
ton’s beautiful home on the Potomac 
River. 

There was much more to see, but time 
was flying and we had to go farther south. 
New Orleans was our next stop, with its 
moss hung trees and fine buildings; but 
the west was beckoning, and we crossed 
the Mississippi River—which disappointed 
me on account of its lack of breadth and 
its quietly running water. 

San Francisco was cold and windy and 
I was glad to get on a most luxurious 
Japanese steamer for Honolulu. From 
there I sent two beautiful postcards show- 
ing the palm room where we had after- 
noon tea. Such luxury! All of this, of 
course was a purely imaginary journey 
described on the successive postcards. 
Honolulu, I reported, was resplendent 
with hibiscus in red and gold, and gor- 
geous poinciana trees, like huge umbrellas 
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with red tops. A young doctor met us 
and drove us up to the top of the moun. 
tain called the Pali, at such a rate | 
feared we would go over the edge and be 
dashed to pieces. As we came down and 
passed the grounds of the palace, Queen 
Liliuokalani, a large, fine looking Hawai- 
ian woman, drove out of the gate with her 
carriage and pair. (On journeys like this, 
history as well as geography may be tam: 
pered with, but as it happened, Hawaii's 
last monarch was still reigning at that 
time.) Miss Margaret Crawley spent 
years on the island and well remembers 
the palace and the Queen. 

After a delightful day, we sailed for 
Japan and two days from land ran into 
a violent storm. The waves looked moun- 
tain high but I succeeded in taking a good 
snap-shot, which I sent to my friend. 

I had many fascinating postcards and 
snap-shots from Japan. Those of the In 
land Sea were beautiful—the coloring was 
so delicate and true to life. A whole set 
of cards showing the people planting rice 
proved interesting, as well as those of the 
great Buddha and many temples. Some 
of the cards I asked to have returned, but 
the majority my friend kept and enjoyed 
looking at again and again. From Japan 
we made a big jump and landed in Aus- 
tralia, where we saw great flocks of sheep 
and the bird which is called the Laughing 
Jackass because of the harsh sound it 
makes. 

Another stop was made in Spain where 
we saw the Rock of Gibraltar and the 
Court of Lions in the Alhambra. Paris 
interested us but we had time for a few 
cards only. The tomb of Napoleon was 
wonderful but sad; the Eiffel Tower and 
Notre Dame Cathedral were “visited.” 

London gave us many interesting cards: 
the Tower of London, Parliament Houses, 
the Palaces, the changing of the Horse 
(Continued on page 614) 
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We Miss It 


By Eva R. Batrp 


“You cannot make bargains for blisses 
Or catch them like fishes in nets— 

But sometimes the thing your life misses 
Helps more than the thing that it gets.” 


HAT old rhyme came back to me 
[iss week to be quoted to a college 
youth who had lost his girl. Of 
course he wasn’t much impressed with 
the philosophy of it; it didn’t seem hu- 
manly possible that his lost love would 
be replaced by sundry others who would 
follow the first one until a whole vista 
of lost loves faded into a wistful dis- 
tance with the one woman of his life 
capably filling in the foreground of the 
picture. Having recalled the rhyme for 
him, I couldn’t get it out of my own 
head; it kept up its rhythm like a turned- 
off radio until I had to pick it to pieces. 
Passing up the blisses and fishes as 
unnecessary plurals, and insisting that I 
should not expect to catch a bliss in a 
net and would not know how to land 
one if I did, the first two lines seem to 
be chiefly something on which to hang 
the last two. But the last two utter 
eternal truth. I know, for I have missed 
something. Everybody has. But not al- 
ways are we permitted to know how 
much of ill has been taken away by a 
lost good. We become confused in our 
comparisons oftentimes, and speak too 
much of life in terms of good and ill 
instead of good, better, best. 

The particular thing I am conscious of 
my life missing is Good Hearing. I know 
what I am missing because I had it for 
thirty years. Now I have not had it 
for twenty. What difference has it made, 
what went with it? 

I have missed two professions. The 
one for which I prepared in youth and 
the one into which circumstances of mid- 
dle life led me, were not for a person 
who could not hear everything. It was 
an august Chinese gentleman who pointed 
out my disqualification for the executive 


work to which I had been long ac- 
customed. “She can hear what we say 
to her,” he said, “but she cannot hear 
what we say to each other.” 

Have you known the all-gone feeling 
of having no profession? Not having a 
job is too common a misfortune to call 
for comment. But I would call all the 
folks whose hearing has faded to witness 
that being without a job is nothing com- 
pared to being without a profession. I 
know of nothing like the feeling of 
utter helplessness of knowing that you 
couldn’t hold a job if you had one. 

Of course I found a new profession. 
I had to. And into my training for it 1 
put things I never had put into my 
earlier education because I didn’t have 
them. With five senses I hoped to at- 
tain some degree of proficiency; with 
four and a half I must master my trade. 
There is something very steadying about 
a handicap. With five senses you can 
feel good if you are in the top half of 
the members of your craft; with four and 
a half you must make the top tenth. I 
do not speak of those who are left with 
only four senses because I have not been 
in that case, but I wonder if theirs is 
not an experience of demanding victory 
with such passionate effort that eventual- 
ly and inevitably it comes. 

I have missed much of social converse 
by being hard of hearing. By dint of 
arduous effort on my part and that of 
my friends I do hear most of what is 
said directly to me, as the Chinese gen- 
tleman said. But I miss what people 
say to one another. I miss the round of 
conversation. My conversation runs in 
straight lines only, not in circles. 

It is an egotistical thing perhaps to 
prefer one’s own thoughts to some one 
else’s idle chatter, but who of us with 
modern hearing aids has not rejoiced that 


(Continued on page 613) 












First Come, First Served 
Or the Deaf Papa 


Translated from the French and Adapted by Emilie Sarter 


Characters 


M. bE L’ORME (who is very hard of 
hearing, yet gallantly pretends not only 
to hear but to understand perfectly). 

MLLE. DE L’OrME, his daughter. 

M. pe MirvILLE, the man she loves. 

M. Dumont, the man her father has 
chosen. 

HENRIETTE, her maid. 

M. Ronsin, notary. 


A SERVANT. 
Scene 
The living room of M. vdE L’OrRME’s 
house. 


DE L’ORME (entering living 
M room, reading a letter): Ah, 
* there you are, my child.... 
H’m. Although I haven’t mentioned the 
subject of your marrying one of these 
days, still I may as well tell you that 
today I am expecting the son of my old 
friend, M. Dumont. His father writes he 
is a sensible and amiable young man. 
(With a great deal of satisfaction) He 
will arrive by bus from Tours. Get your- 
self ready to welcome him. I intend that 
you two shall marry. 

MLLE. DE L’ORME (distressed): But, 
papa, I don’t want to leave you. Besides, 
I’ve no desire to get married. 

De v’OrmeE: You are delighted to get 
married? Well, well, I can understand 
that. I could not wish it to be otherwise 
since I arranged the matter some ten 
years ago. 

MLE. DE L’OrME (to herself): Oh, 
dear. (To de l’Orme): 1 did not say that, 
papa. I said I want to stay here with 
you. I am in no haste to marry. 

De t’OrmeE: You are crazy to be mar- 
ried: Because it is my wish, apparently. 

MLLE. DE L’ORME (distraught): But, 


papa.... 
De t’OrME: What say? 


MLLE. DE L’ORME: But, papa, I do not 
even know him. 

De ’OrME: What, you love him? Al- 
ready? Tsk, tsk. You should not admit 
such things. However, I will let it pass. 
It isn’t necessary to let young Dumont 
know it. Still you must receive him gra 
ciously. 

MLLE. DE L’OrME: Dear papa, you 
haven’t understood at all. 

De t’Orme_: I do not look forward to 
it? 

MLLE. DE L’OrME: I said, papa, that I 
do not want to marry any one. 

De L’OrME: You want to be married 
soon? Goodness, if it is that urgent, let 
us lose no more time... As I am of 
your opinion, I will go to the notary at 
once and have him draw up the necessary 
papers. We must not delay .... (mum- 
bling) Plague take it, I do not like this 
haste, one can not tell what is likely to 
happen. 

MLLE. DE L’ORME (shouting, which 
merely makes matters worse): Papa, lis- 
ten. I have some rights. . . 

De t’OrmeE: Oh, I know you will find 
I arh right. However, you might as well 
speak plainly; then we shall not quarrel, 
because we shall understand each other. 
(admonishingly) Now, do not let me 
speak to you again about making M. Du- 
mont welcome. (Preparing to leave) 
Good-bye for a while. I shall retum 
shortly. 

(M. DE L’OrME leaves. MLLE. walks up 
and down, exasperated at her inability to 
make her father understand, and dis- 
traught at the impending betrothal. A 
discreet knock on the door is followed by 
the entrance of MLLE.’s maid.) 

HENRIETTE: Well, Mademoiselle? Have 
you spoken with your father? Is it true 
that M. Dumont arrives today? 
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MLLE. DE L’Orme: Ah, Henriette, only 
too true. 

HENRIETTE: What did you settle with 
him? 

MLLE. DE L’OrME: Not a thing. I have 
not been able to make him hear me, much 
less understand me. 

HENRIETTE: Sometimes it is very con- 
venient to have a father, or a husband, 
for that matter, who is hard of hearing, 
but (with a finger on the side of her 
nose) in this instance, there is no time to 
lose. (lowering her voice) Listen! (paus- 
ing to impress MLLE. DE WORME) The 
man you really love... . is here! 

MLLE. DE L’ORME (startled): Gerald de 
Mirville? (agitatedly) Here? How? Why? 

HENRIETTE: He heard at Tours that M. 
Dumont would marry his son to the 
daughter of M. de l’Orme, and... . left 
at once. He insists upon seeing you. 
He believes you have betrayed him; that 
you have given your consent to this mar- 
riage. (whispering) I have seen him. 
He will be here any moment. 

MLLE. DE L’OrmeE: No! No! He must 
not come. He must not. Father will re- 
turn any moment from the notary’s . . . 
(distractedly) No! No! Henriette, you 
must go to him at once and tell him 
ki: s 

HENRIETTE: How can I, Mademoiselle? 
Tell him yourself, for here he is. 

(Gerald de Mirville enters) 

De Mirvitxe: Indeed, yes, my dear. It 
is I. I have come to find out from you, 
yourself, if you intend to marry this Du- 
mont. Do you love me so little that you 
can jilt me so easily . 

MLLE. DE L’ORME: Jilt you? Ah, Ger- 
ald, you think I would do that? How can 
you think so? Still, you love me, why do 
you expose me to this imprudence. My 
father .. . . he will find us together . 
oh, you must go at once. 

De Mirvit_e: But why? What is there 
to fear? Your father does not know me. 
It will be easy for me to deceive him. But 
tell me, what is your wish? Shall we 
frustrate this odious marriage? There is 
nothing I would not do to break it up— 
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if you want me to do so—if you still love 
me. 

MLLE. DE L’OrMmeE: If I still love you! 
But how, how can you prevent this mar- 
riage? 

De Mirvitte: All that is necessary is 
for you to be firm in refusing him when 
he proposes to you. 

MLLE. DE L’Orme: But if my father 
should absolutely insist . . . . if he should 
force me... . 

De Mirvitte: Force you? Can he? 
Can any one make you do what you do 
not want to do? He may shut you up in 
a convent but can he make a nun of you 
without your consent? It is a question 
of your happiness and mine, my darling. 
You say you love me. Can you believe 
that I shall allow .. . 

MLLE. DE L’OrME: What? . . 

De Mirvitte: No, of course not. You 
do not believe that I will permit this 
Dumont to marry you as long as I’m alive 
to prevent it. 

HENRIETTE: Mademoiselle, M. de Mir- 
ville is right. Who can force you to 
marry this Dumont? Your father? Is he 
acquainted with the young man? He is 
the son of one of his old friends, yet he 
has never seen him. (impatiently) These 
parents! They betroth their infants as 
they would sell a horse—to their own 
best advantage. Then the young people 
either try to break it up; or, if they mar- 
ry, they are unfaithful to each other. 

De MIRvVELLE (sentimentally): Ah, yes, 
and they try to separate two hearts that 
are made for each other. 

HenrIETTE: Hush! I hear some one. 
Ah! It is your father, Mademoiselle. 

De Mirvitte: Don’t worry, my darling. 
Leave it to me. 

(De L’OrME enters, bustling. Sees De 

MIRVILLE, greets him exuberantly. 
In the French manner, he would 
embrace him and kiss him on both 
cheeks.) 

De t’Orme: Ah, there he is! The dear 
boy. Welcome. Welcome. 

De Mirvitte: Monsieur . . . 

HENRIETTE: (Slyly) Mademoiselle, do 
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you not know this young man? 

MLLE. DE L’ORME: (uncertainly) I do 
not know anything. 

De Mirvitte: M. de l’Orme, I have just 
this moment arrived from Versaille . . . 


De t’OrmeE: From Marseilles! You 
must be dreaming. Your father wrote to 
me that you have never been out of Tours. 

De Mirvitite: My father! 

De L’OrME: By water? Ah, you came 
up the Loire. A beautiful river. Well, 
well. Tell me now, why didn’t my old 
friend come, too? 

HENRIETTE: (to de Mirville) He takes 
you for his future son-in-law. See that 
you profit by his mistake. 

De Mirvitte: (to Henriette) It takes 
some doing to deceive him thoroughly. 

De t’OrmME: Come, come, have you 
nothing to say? Are you not pleased 
with my daughter? 

De Mirvitte: She is very charming, 
my dear sir. 

De t’OrmE: When do we sign the con- 
tract? Ah, ha! Such impetuosity pleases 
me. Presently, presently. I have just 
come from the notary’s house. He will 
be here any moment now. Everything 
has been arranged. 

(Servant enters) 

SERVANT: (announcing) Monsieur Ron- 
sin! 

De L’OrmE: What say? 
my man. 

SERVANT: (loudly) M. Ronsin, Mon- 
sieur. 

De t’OrME: (seeing M. Ronsin) Ah, 
there you are. M. Ronsin, you could not 
have come more opportunely. Let us be 
seated. Hold! Here is my son-in-law. 

Ronsin: (impressed by DE MIRVILLE) 
Monsieur de l’Orme, your daughter is to 
be felicitated. 

De t’OrmeE: Is he wealthy? What a 
materialist you are, Ronsin. You judge 

a man by his income. Well, as for me, I 
like him as he is. 

HENRIETTE: (to DE Mirvitte) M. Ron- 
sin is incorruptible. I warn you. How 
you will get out of this I cannot say. 
De Mirvitte: (optimistically) Nor can 


Come closer, 
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I. However, we shall see. 

Ronsin: (to DE MiRVILLE) Monsieur, 
there are a few questions I must ask you, 
Your name and titles. I need them to 
fill in the contract. 

De Mirvitte: I shall give you all the 
information you need. 

De L’OrmME: What say? 

Ronsin: That he will give me the in 
formation. 

De v’OrME: (smiling) He is infatuat- 
ed? Well, I can understand that. 

Ronsin: (seats himself at desk, taking 
papers from inside pocket of his coat) 
Ready? 

De Mirvitte: Put down Gerald de 
Montfort, Chevalier de Mirville. 

Ronsin: (surprised) But that is not the 
name M. de l’Orme gave me. 

De Mirvitte: That is because he does 
not know it. 

MLLE. DE L’OrME: Oh, Henriette, I’m 
nervous about this. 

De L’OrmE: What did he say? 

Ronsin: He said his name is Mirville. 

De Orme: Mirtil? Why, that’s 
French for shepherd. Well, so much the 
better. He will be true to you, my daugh- 
ter. But why Mirtil? 

De Mirvitte: It’s a family name. 

De w’OrmeE: Your father’s name? | 
never knew that. Why the devil should 
you have two names? 

Ronsin: (to de Mirville) Your busi- 
ness? 

De Mirvitte: Captain of the Grena- 
diers, Regiment of the Forest. 

Ronsin: Very well. 

De L’OrmME: How? What say? 

Ronsin: Captain of the Grenadiers, 
Regiment of the Forest. 

De ORME: (teetering, well-pleased 
with his son-in-law) Superintendent of the 
Department of Waters and Forests? That's 
a good post. But your father has written 
nothing about that. Well, well, that’s all 
right. 

Ronsin: M. de l’Orme, I do not under- 
stand this at all. 

De t’OrmE: You understand all? Well, 
so do I. 
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Ronsin: (fretting) But not a word of 
all this is the same as you told me at my 
house. 

De 1.’ ORME: 


He comes of a_ good 
house? But, of course. I knew what I 
was about ten years ago. Come, let us 
sign the contract, let us sign. 

Ronsin: M. de V’Orme, you do not 
know what you are about to do. I would 
caution you not to sign. 

De L’OrME: Will my son-in-law sign? 
What a foolish question. Of course he 
will sign, eh? 

De Miurvitte: (light-heartedly) Ah, 
Monsieur, why should I not do as I am 
told. Nothing can stop me. 

De v’Orme: Yes, yes. You are right. 
M. Ronsin is old and in his dotage. Come, 
let us sign. (They sign) 

Ronsin: (looking on, shrugging) As 
you like. I can’t make head nor tail of 
this. 

De Mirvitte: M. Ronsin, it is not your 
fault. Leave matters as they are. 

Ronsin: (shrugging) As to that, M. dé 
Mirville, when an agreement has once 
been drawn up and signed there is noth- 
ing I can do to change it. If all this 
makes you and mademoiselle happy, I 
shall be delighted. (prepares to go) Your 
servant. (RONSIN goes out) 

De L’Orme: What did he say to you? 
Ah, you were on to him from the first: 
Yes, yes, it is true M. Ronsin is obstinate 
and impatient. But! Well, I will go and 
speak with him a moment. (goes out.) 

(Henriette turns her back) 

De Mirvitte: (tenderly, drawing Mlle. 
close) Well, darling, do you now believe 
that our happiness is at last assured? 

MLLE. DE L’OrME: I don’t dare believe 


it as yet. (withdrawing) Here is father 
back again. 
De L’OrmE: (bustling in) I have 


changed my mind. I do not wish to leave 
you, my children. I can speak to Ronsin 
tomorrow. 

(Servant enters) 

SERVANT: (announcing) M. Dumont, 
Monsieur. 
De L’OrME: (indicating DE MIRVILLE) 
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Well, blockhead, here he is! Why do 
you shout so loud? One would think you 
were speaking to a deaf man. (surprised 
to see M. Dumont entering) Ah, my dear 
sir! What can T do for vou? 

MLLE. De L’ORME: (to DE MIRVILLE) 
We are lost. 

HENRIETTE: (to Dumont) M. Dumont, 
I hope you notice that M. de l’Orme does 
not like to be shouted at? 

De L’OrmeE: Well, well, what is it? 

Dumont: Monsieur, I have not the 
honor of your acquaintance but you will 
know who I am after you have read this 
letter. 

De t’OrmeE: A business matter? Well, 
we can attend to that tomorrow. (takes 
letter from Dumont and puts in his pock- 
et) 

Dumont: But, Monsieur... . 

De t’OrME: You wish an answer right 
away? Very well. I will read your let- 
ter now, if my son-in-law permits: 

Dumont: His son-in-law? 

De L’OrME: (after receiving DE Mir- 
VILLE’s permission) Hum, hum hum. . . 
ah! the dear man. Hum, hum. Good! 
Good! (to pe Mirvitte) It is a letter 
from your father . . . but why did you 
not deliver it yourself? Ah, of course, 
you forgot it in your haste and have asked 
this young man to fetch it. (¢0 Dumont) 
Thank you, my dear sir. You may leave 
us now. 

Dumont: (to pe Muirvitte) How is 
this, Monsieur, have you taken my name 
to... 
De Mirvitte: No, sir. You may see 
the contract we have signed. I love 
Mademoiselle here and her father has 
given his consent to our marriage. 

Dumont: Ah! I quite understand. I 
trust I have not disturbed you. Still, M. 
de l’Orme should not have made me come 
this distance merely to insult me. 

De t’OrmE: What say? 

Dumont: (peevishly, shouts, forgetting 
Henriette’s warning) My name is Dumont: 

De L’OrmeE: You? 

Dumont: Yes, sir. 
(Continued on page 612) 
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A Glorious Existence 


By Tue Rev. ARTHUR HEDLEY 


HILST watching the international 
W sports for the deaf in London re- 
cently, I was greatly impressed 
with the animated and joyous expressions 
of the silent competitors and onlookers. 
A well known English sports journalist 
declared that it was one of the friendliest 
and jolliest gatherings he had ever at- 
tended. I saw one tall, hefty fellow with 
a happy, smiling face. Directly he ap- 
peared among a certain group, his cheery 
countenance caused them all to smile, and 
as he spoke in the sign language he soon 
had them convulsed with laughter. As I 
looked around the galleries upon so many 
happy faces I was convinced that cheer- 
fulness and deafness are not incompatible. 
It is no easy task for deafened folks to 
cultivate a bright, joyous spirit. We rec- 
ognize now that deafness is a disability 
which tends to make people isolated, in- 
trospective, irritable, and morbid. Shut 
out from the world of sound, they are 
shut up in the tomb of silence and forced 
to spend too much time in their own 
company. They are denied the great plea- 
sure which is derived through exchange 
of thought and experience in conversa- 
tion. Many persons will deliberately shun 
the hard of hearing because they find con- 
versation with them so difficult and ex- 
hausting. Thus the social circle of the 
deaf is, in some cases, limited to a few 
relatives and friends who alone will take 
the trouble to converse with them. 

In many rural districts where there are 
no clubs for the hard of hearing and 
little opportunity to learn lip reading the 
lot of those with defective hearing is very 
hard. When we consider their limitations 
and the many good things they miss, it is 
not surprising that too often they look sad 
and vacant. It would seem that only an 
incorrigible optimist could be happy 
though deaf. 

Yet there are thousands of hard of hear- 
ing folks who have risen triumphantly 


above their affliction. Such persons are 
far happier than multitudes in the full 
possession of their faculties. In forgetting 
themselves and living to serve others to 
the best of their powers, they have dis- 
covered the secret of happiness. Happi- 
ness does not depend on the possession of 
our faculties, but upon the use we make 
of them. Many persons deprived of the 
sense of hearing or sight are far more 
profitable to God and man than many 
who know nothing of physical disabilities, 

When we adjust ourselves bravely, 
cheerfully, hopefully to the new circum- 
stances imposed by the loss of hearing it 
becomes possible to find much pleasure 
and profit in life and its contacts. The 
world loves to meet those who possess 
what Stevenson has described as “happy 
morning faces.” When the deaf person 
has learned to cultivate a happy disposi- 
tion and has established harmony in his 
attitude toward himself and his environ- 
ment, he will not have cause to complain 
of loneliness. Happiness carries with it 
the power of attraction, and happy peo- 
ple, no matter of how many senses they 
may be deprived, will never lack friends. 

When in company, the hard of hearing, 
even though they may not catch the joke 
which has filled others with» laughter, 


should smile with the rest. It is far bet- — 


ter to do this than to sit feeling embar- 
rassed, and full of murmurings. A friend 
once told me of a deaf relative who 
laughed heartily when everyone else 
laughed and then she would ask “What 
was the joke?” When it was repeated to 
her she would be so convulsed with laugh- 
ter that everyone else was forced to have 
another good laugh. 

If the laugh has been at your own ex- 
pense through your having misconstrued 
something, don’t get angry and take flight. 
Have the grace to see the joke and be 
grateful that, even at such a cost to you, 

(Continued on page 610) 
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Gladys Lloyd’s Puzzle Page 


U. & 
Ts be sure our big country is made 


up of you and me and all of us, 
for what does U. S. spell if not us? 

And perhaps you'll be surprised how 
many folks and things are made just on 
urpose for us. (Each answer ends in us.) 

1. There is the man who discovered us. 
2. The periodical enumeration of how 
many there are of us. 

3. The public vehicle that conveys us 
from place to place. 

4. The water flower that blooms for us. 
5. The picture that Millet painted for 
us. 
6. The shell Holmes made a poem 
about for us. 

7. The bright planet that circles the 
sun with us. 

8. The powder that raises our dough 
for us. 

9. The choir that sings for us. 

10. The rich king like our Rockefeller. 

ll. The migration the Israelites made 
for us to read about. 

12. The mythical king who tempers the 
winds to us. 

13. The spring flower that blossoms in 
the woods for us. 

14. A spring flower that blossoms in 
our gardens for us. 

15. The Roman who killed Caesar, as 
we read in history. 

16. The growth that blights our wheat 
for us. 

17. The huge animal that comes with 
the circus to amaze us. 

18. The picture writing that puzzles us. 

19. The dog that guards the underworld 
for us. 

20. The ship that was wrecked for us 
to recite about. 

21. The giant wonder that was made 
for us to marvel at. 

22. The god who ruled the heavens of 
our Greek ancestors. 

23. The extra payment that is given us. 


24. The meeting we hold to nominate 
our officers. 

25. The whale that lives in our oceans. 

26. The mammal that lives in our north- 
ern waters. 

27. The mount where the gods of our 
fathers lived. 

28. The yard around our Alma Mater. 

29. The desert plant that pricks us. 

30. The soil that makes things grow in 
our gardens. 

31. The mathematics that bothers us. 

32. The Greek who wrote history for 
us to study. 

33. The Chinese whose sage sayings we 
quote. 

34. The patriot who stood on the bridge 
for us to admire. 

35. The man that founded Rome for 
us to tour. 

36. The 
cruise. 


37. The 


river in Asia on which we 


organization that oppresses us. 
(Answers on page 609) 





Famous Sons 


They’re famous for you know them all 
And sons, too, everyone, 

For isn’t the conclusion of 

Each noted name a son? 

The Pilgrim preacher son. 

The American writer son. 

The navigating son. 

The frontier son. 

The movie son. 

The painter son. 

The electric son. 

The strong son. 

The English essayist son. 

10. The detective son. 

11. The Alice-in-Wonderland son. 

12. The this-or-nothing son. 

13. The Old Hickory son. 

The lodge son. 

15. The lexicographical son. 


(Continued on page 608) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


An Interesting Mistake 


In the account of Dr. Booth’s Retire- 
ment, in the August VoLTa REvIEw, there 
was a mistake which arose from a queer 
coincidence. Dr. Booth, correcting it, 
wrote: “You speak of my having been 
editor of The Educator. Yes, S. G. Dav- 
idson and I were editors of Volumes IV 
and V. Volumes I, II and III were pub- 
lished at the Michigan School and edited 
by Cook and Monroe, who were teachers 
there. The publication was then called 
The Silent Educator. 1 note you have said 
(wrongly) that the original Educator was 
published in the New York School and 
edited by Dr. Peet.” 

Down to the bottom floor of the Volta 
Bureau Library went the guilty writer. 
There on a shelf, all in a row, stood five 
bound volumes labeled “The Educator.” 
And on Volumes I, II, and III, in plain 
and unmistakable printing, was the state- 
ment that they were published in New 
York and edited by Dr. Peet! The writer 
felt a little dizzy. 

Another moment, and the mystery was 
solved. There were two magazines called 
The Educator. The first, edited by Dr. 
Peet, was discontinued after three volumes. 
The second, just as Dr. Booth said, began 
as The Silent Educator, and was not born 
until Dr. Peet’s publication had been ex- 
tinct for 11 years. We apologize, and are 
glad to have learned something.—Editor. 

N. B.—The librarian has shifted the 


volumes to their proper locations. 





Lewis Carroll. 


President Roosevelt Endorses 
Hearing Week 


Ten years ago the American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing inaugurated the 
custom of setting aside one week each 
year to be emphasized as Hearing Week. 
The plan has been extremely helpful in 
centering the attention of the nation on 
the needs of the hard of hearing. 

This year the Society is rejoicing over 
the fact that President Roosevelt has 
written a letter publicly endorsing Na- 
tional Hearing Week. This is the first 
time such recognition of its work has 
been accorded to the Society by the 
White House, and the publicity should 
be most beneficial. 





s 


North Pacific Zone Conference 


The North Pacific Zone of the Ameri- — 


can Society for the Hard of Hearing held 
its annual conference in Portland, Ore- 
gon, on September 4, 5, and 6. Its theme 
was “Taking the Hard out of Hard of 
Hearing” by means of understanding doc- 
tors, leagues organized for service, trained 
teachers of lip reading, and reliable hear- 
ing aids. The executive committee of 
the conference consisted of Miss Helen 
Scriver, Vice President of the Pacific 
Zone, who presided at the sessions; 
Miss Pauline McLean, President of the 
Portland League; and Mr. Frederic M. 
Duckles, Board member of the American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing. 
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English Pamphlets on Hearing Aids 


As part of its service to the hard of 
hearing, the National Institute for the 
Deaf, 105 Gower Street, London, has is- 
sued two pamphlets of information about 
hearing aids. The first one, “The Choice 
of a Hearing Aid,” is already in its sec- 
ond edition. It is a compact brochure 
of eight pages, describing briefly both elec- 
trical and non-electrical hearing aids, and 
telling what may be expected of each. 
The second pamphlet, “Exploitation of 
the Deaf in the Sale of Aids to Hearing,” 
has been issued for the purpose of warn- 
ing hard of hearing persons against the 
business methods of certain firms and 
dealers in hearing aids who sell their in- 
struments with no sense of obligation to 
the purchaser and no consideration of his 
actual requirements. The Institute has 
compiled a list of “Approved Firms and 
Dealers in Aids to Hearing.” This is not 
included in the booklet, which comprises 
general information only, but the condi- 
tions of entry to the Institute’s list are 
given. These include the provisions that 
salesmen shall not solicit personal inter- 
views with hard of hearing persons, and 
that the purchaser of a hearing aid shall 
be allowed to return it after a fair trial, 
if he finds it unsuitable, and shall have 
the purchase price refunded, less a sum 
not exceeding 5 per cent of the purchase 
price, if the instrument is in good con- 
dition. Both of these pamphlets are ap- 
proved by the Hearing Committee of the 
Medical Research Council and the Medi- 
cal Committee of the National Institute 
for the Deaf. The price is three pence 
each. 





Lip Reading in the School Program 


The teachers of Montgomery County, 
Maryland, began last spring to issue a 
mimeographed periodical containing news 
of their organization, and of the achieve- 
ments of individual teachers. Among the 
articles in the first issue is one by Helen 
Monterey Collins, “Lip Reading in the 
County.” Miss Collins presents in a very 
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interesting way the lip reading program 
that has been undertaken in the schools 
of Montgomery County, which is the first 
county in Maryland to institute a pro- 
gram for the hard of hearing child in 
the public schools. Her article is an 
excellent summing up of the whole sub- 
ject, for she not only outlines the needs 
of the hard of hearing child in general, 
but presents the problem as it appears 
in the country, and tells what is being 
done and what the future program should 
be. During the winter of 1935-36 Miss 
Collins taught lip reading in seven differ- 
ent schools of Montgomery County. 





Summer Sessions 


Summer schools for teachers of the 
deaf at the Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, and at Wayne University, 
Detroit, closed August 7 and 14 respec- 
tively. Both report successful sessions 
with teachers from many states in at- 
tendance. Both plan extensive courses in 
special education next summer, with 
courses for teachers of the deaf. 

Enrollment included teachers from 
Clarke School, Mt. Airy, Provincial 
School of Saskatchewan, and teachers from 
day and state schools of Michigan, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, Iowa, Indiana, New 
Jersey, Minnesota, West Virgina, [IIli- 
nois, New York, Alabama, Missouri and 


Florida. 





“Mud Road Methods” 
Educator Says Movies Should be Used More 


American educators are guilty of wast- 
ing a quarter of a billion dollars a year 
by their refusal to make proper use of 
motion pictures in the classroom, Ben H. 
Darrow, of the Ohio State Department 
of Education, said recently. “Who would 
ship freight across country by horse and 
wagon?” he asked. “That’s just what we 
do when we put information into chil- 
dren’s minds through books alone when 
the movie would do a better job in less 
time. Children are spending sixty min- 
utes a day on geography that could be 
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better taught in half the time with ade- 
quate visual aids. The learning of social 
sciences, history, physics, and chemistry 
could also be expedited by the right 
teaching films. The school jogs along by 
wagon when airplanes and automobiles 
are being used by commerce and industry. 
—Journal of Education. 





Teach With Movies 


Schools for the deaf using moving pic- 
tures as an aid to teaching will find 
Photoplay Studies published by Educa- 
tional and Recreational Guides, Incorpo- 
rated, Newark, New Jersey, very helpful 
in creating appreciation of the classical 
photoplays among their students. These 
guides to the study of educational pic- 
tures are recommended by the Motion 
Picture Committee of the Department of 
Secondary Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association. A guide to the study 
of James Fenimore Cooper’s “The Last 
of the Mohicans” was released in August. 
Guides for the following photoplays may 
also be had: “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
“A Tale of Two Cities,” “Mutiny on the 
Bounty,” “Mary of Scotland,” “The Last 
Days of Pompeii,’ “The Three Mus- 
keteers,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “As You 
Like it,” “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
“The Green Pastures,” “The Prisoner of 
Shark Island,” and “Les Miserables.” 





The New Zealand League 


The fourth annual combined report 
of the Auckland and Wellington branches 
of the New Zealand League for the Hard 
of Hearing announces much progress 
during the year 1935-36. The Welling- 
ton branch, which started with 28 lip 
reading students, now has fifty-five. It 
also has ninety-five honorary members 
and two life members. During the year 


fifty-four students received lip reading 
instruction at Auckland. The founder of 
the league, Mrs. Hurd-Wood, has been 
visiting leagucs for the hard of hearing 
in America and Europe, and at the time 
the report was released, had not returned 
to New Zealand. 
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Leagues in Other Countries 


The following items were taken from 
“International Correspondence” by Gus. 
tav Vogt. ; 

A seven months’ course in lip reading 
is being offered at the Royal School for 
the Deaf at Fredericia, Denmark. The 
state has appropriated funds for those 
hard of hearing persons who cannot af- 
ford to pay for the course. 

The National League of the Hard of 
Hearing of Germany has sent a petition 
to the Minister of Education stressing 
the necessity for requiring deaf and hard 
of hearing children to attend special 
schools. The petition further stated that 
the hearing of all children should be 
tested and all those found to have a 
hearing defect should be placed in spe- 
cial schools for the hard of hearing. 

The Finnish Society for the hard of 
hearing has supervised the testing of the 
hearing of school children in Finland. 
Of 390,000 children tested, more than 
2,000 (about 1% of 1 per cent) were 
found who could not hear the whispered 
voice at a distance of more than two 
feet. Of this number, 56.2% were boys 
and 43.8% were girls. 

The headquarters of the Finnish So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing are in 
Helsinki. A prominent aurist is presi- 
dent of the organization. The Society 
sponsors a clinic at the oto-laryngologi- 
cal clinic where hard of hearing persons 


who wish to purchase hearing aids may 


be examined and advised by an aurist. 

A gift of 15,000 marks (about $378. 
00) has recently been granted to the So- 
ciety by the Finnish government. 





Lip Reading Classes in Idaho 


Lip reading classes in the state of Idaho 
are being organized through the WPA 
under the supervision of Mrs. Mary I. 
Vosper. A class of thirty adults has 
been formed at Pocatello, the South 
Branch of the Moscow State University. 
Mrs. Vosper has returned to Boise, but 
the class expects to continue work by 
correspondence. 
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New Day 

By E.izaBeETH CHAMBLESS 
Something happened. I cannot say 
Just what it was. I know the day 
Was as others when it first began. 
The sun was low when I swiftly ran 
To meet it there beside the bay. 
But no, I’m sure I cannot say 
The day was different when it began. 


] waited for the bridge to lift 

And a boat to pass. Then, through a rift 

In low hung clouds there burst a ray,— 

There poured such light that I must pray 

Its glow might lessen, for my eyes 

Were hurt by this glimpse of paradise. 

The bay was a hammered silver tray 

Burnished to reflect each ray. 

This new light danced and shimmered 
there, 

Leaped high in throbbing, living air. 

The passing boat was glorified, 

A crystal ship which well might ride 

To brave adventure. The bent old mate 

Was bold and handsome, tall and straight. 

The bridge was gold and pearly white 

All touched with fire in cleansing light. 

The glory grew too bright for me; 

I sobbed in wordless joy to see 

That ripples far away might take 

A little gleam and of it make 

A bit of splendor with this ray 

That God was shedding forth today. 


I looked around me and behold! 

The world was new; or else the old 
Was plated with a glowing sheen 

Like nothing else that I had seen. 

The whole world gleamed. I saw a clod 
Shine at my feet. And I knew God 
Had looked with love upon this place 
And I’d seen His reflected face. 





Pantomime the Answer 
On various occasions, notably at Hal- 
lowe’en and toward the end of the school 
year, the school has programs to which 
the public is invited. These programs 
are intended to appeal to a mixed audi- 
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ence of hearing people and the deaf. The 
question naturally arises how such pro- 
grams can be made attractive and mean- 
ingful without recourse to the awkward 
device of rendering dialogue both orally 
and manually; or in one or the other, re- 
layed by an interpreter. It is inconveni- 
ent for the deaf when they have to keep 
one eye on the interpreter. There is a 
loss of effectiveness when hearing people 
have to take the dialogue at second hand. 
Clearly, any arrangement whereby these 
conditions could be overcome, without 
a sacrifice of essential ideas, would be an 
improvement. 

The answer seems to lie in the uni- 
versal language of pantomime. It is a 
language which should come naturally to 
deaf children. It can be understood by 
everybody. It is, moreover, a language 
that has a respectable artistic tradition. 
The Romans brought it to a high point 
of perfection. In modern times, Charles 
Chaplin is its greatest exponent. We once 
saw a performance in pantomime at the 
old Century Theater in New York by a 
Swedish company brought over from 
Paris. It left a lasting impression and 
revealed beyond any possibility of doubt 
the great artistic opportunities of this 
language. 

Perhaps some will question whether 
such performances would not degenerate 
into “dumb shows.” It all depends on 
how the performances are motivated and 
directed. fi. pantomime, at its best, the 
actors have some idea what it is all 
about and enter into the spirit of the per- 
formance; in dumb shows the actors are 
merely puppets pulled by invisible 
strings. 

Pantomime is a legitimate language for 
the deaf. It brings deaf actors into closer 
rapport with any kind of audience. The 
intangible wall of separation is broken 
down. There are plenty of other oc- 
casions when dialogue can be employed. 
For mixed audiences, however, we sug- 
gest the language of pantomime.—The 
Illinois Advance, November, 1935. 










































KINZIE BOOKS 


Mimeographed, with Leatherette Covers 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. The simplest instruction 
consistent with interest 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. Juvenile, progressive, 
leading to junior work ................ $3.25 


LIP READING FOR’ JUNIORS, 
GRADE III. Contains full year’s 
instruction, with large Practice Sec- 
tion highest quality material. Es- 
pecially designed for Public and 
Vocational schools, but equally 
valuable wherever Lip Reading is 


taught 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED 
ADULT, GRADE IV, a published 
text, with a Foreword by His Grace 
the Duke of Montrose. This book 


represents the starting point for 


the average adult ................cccccscceses $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Decks 2B, : Th, eed: BIR casgivoctsidinsitthedherrcestdio $7.50 

eee DRO Me Dg iacaicticbvcenclaiiiei ee hs 36.50 

Seboty .F, BE, BBG, att BW nc cnescccncscccckenccotencicd $10.50 


All Prices Postpaid 


Order from 


THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station “C”’ 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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Gladys Lloyd’s Puzzles 

“C@eatinued from page 603) 

16. The abolition son. 

17. The poetical son. 

18. The institution founding son. 

19. The admiral son. 

20. The war presidential son. 

21. The capital son. 

22. The Declaration of Independence 
son. 

23. Another presidential son. 

24. The dramatist son. 

25. The story writing son. 

26. The geologic son. 

27. The Norwegian writer son. 

28. The apple son. 

29. The legendary son. 

30. The. inventor son. 

(Answers on page 609) 





School Reports 


The 1935 report of the School for the 
Deaf and Blind at Mount Lavinia, Ceylon, 
announces the appointment of the Rev. 
R. W. A. Ward of England as the first 
male principal in the history of the 
school. Mr. Ward took over his duties 
in September. He has had wide experi- 
ence in organization and religious work, 
and has been in touch with the deaf all 
his life. 

In the fifty-fifth annual report of the 
Beverly School for the Deaf, Beverly, 
Massachusetts, Miss Nettie McDaniel, the 


principal, tells of the installation of two ~ 


group hearing aids and the changes that 
were made to accommodate them. With 
the purchase of the instruments, it was 
necessary to have more rooms. Acoustic 
celotex ceilings were placed in these new 
rooms and also in four other rooms to 
lessen the reverberation of school room 
noises. Marked improvement has been 
noted in the clearness and volume of the 
children’s voices. 





Theatre Phones in Hawaii 


The new Waikiki theater in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, has been equipped with the 
latest developed RCA Sonotone for those 
with defective hearing. 
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A Noteworthy Achievement 
Miss Annie R. Hunter, whose article 


“The Church and the Hard of Hearing” 
was published in THe Vota Review for 
August, has been presented The Gold Seal 
Diploma, the highest award of the Sun- 
day School Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention. She is the only member 
of her church to have attained this honor. 





The Dade County, Florida, School 
Board has purchased a 4A audiometer 
and an operator has already set to work 
testing the hearing of the school children. 
It is hoped that this will result in pro- 
viding lip reading instruction in the 
public schools. 





Answers to Puzzles 


age 
1. Columbus 20. Hesperus 
2. census 21. Colossus 
3. omnibus 22. Zeus 
4. lotus 23. bonus 
5. Angelus 24, caucus 
6. nautilus 25. grampus 
7. Venus 26. walrus 
8. saleratus 27. Olympus 
9. chorus 28. campus 
10. Croesus 29. cactus 
ll. Exodus 30. humus 
12. Aeolus 31. calculus 
13. arbutus 32. Herodotus 
14. crocus 33. Confucius 
15. Brutus 34. Horatius 
16. fungus 35. Romulus 
17. hippopotamus 36. Indus 
18. rebus 37. octopus 


19. Cerberus 


Famous Sons 

l. Robinson; 2. Emerson; 3. Hudson; 
4. Carson; 5. Swanson; 6. Gibson; 7. 
Edison; 8. Samson; 9. Addison; 10. Wat- 
son; 11. Dodgson; 12. Hobson; 13. Jack- 
son; 14. Mason; 15. Johnson; 16. Garri- 
son; 17. Tennyson; 18. Smithson; 19 
Nelson; 20. Wilson; 21. Madison; 22. 
Jefferson; 23. Harrison; 24. Jonson; 25. 
Stevenson; 26. Dawson; 27. Bjérnson; 
2%. Atkinson; 29. Jason; 30. Ericsson. 








The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 

ised homes. There is a new central 
school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D. 
Department for the Training of Teachers 
Under the Direction of 
BESSIE N. LEONARD 
and Committee of Faculty 


ee 
Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
Pint iOS 


Series I. 


each, with manual... 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__.._.______. $17.00 

Series III. Myths .._.____.________ $10.00 

Series I, II and III]__.__-_--_____.$35.00 

















The Bonair 


A new Gem contribution for the 
hard of hearing, featuring air and 
bone conduction with same in- 


strument. No additional cost for 
Bonair. Fully guaranteed by the 
makers of dependable hearing aids 
since 1912. 


A Gem to meet every need and 
purse. Prices begin at $24.75. 


® Call for free, private demon- 
stration or write for booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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A Glorious Existence 
(Continued from page 602) 


you have helped to make others smile 
Remember that when people laugh at ow 
mistakes it is not done out of malice. — 

Even people possessing normal powen 
of hearing often are the unconscioy 
cause of humorous situations. The la 
Dean Stanley, a popular English diving 
could not understand why, one Sunday 
morning, his audience was so intensely: in 
terested and apparently so delighted with 
his sermon. He commented on this tg 
his wife after the sermon. “Well might 
they be interested and delighted,” sh 
said, “seeing that all through the service 
you balanced your gloves on your head,” 

On entering his vestry he had forgotten, 
on removing his hat, to take out his gloves 
which he had placed in it before leaving 
home. Thus they sat perched on his head, 
and he was totally unconscious that he 
was the occasion of much silent mirth 
He had the good grace to laugh when he 
realized the truth. 

Cheerful deaf people at once put other 
at ease in their presence. Those with ve 
cant, strained and sad countenances make 
others feel strange and uneasy and relue 
tant to speak. We should try to keep 
others from feeling any sense of strange 
ness when they talk to us. Should we fail 
to hear a remark addressed to us by at 
other, we should explain smilingly that 
we are deaf and that if they will kindly 


speak a little louder we will hear them 


It may even be necessary for them to 
write down what is said, but if we ar 
pleasant about it we shall find othes 
willing to oblige us. 

Life is good to those who are brave 
hopeful, confident and cheerful. Thos 
who are sad, embittered and _ rebellious 
are constantly drawing trouble to them 
selves and find themselves beaten in the 
battle of life. I believe that in many 
cases cheerfulness is actually an aid 
hearing. I cannot explain it, but I d0 
know that the more cheerfully I face life 
the better I seem to be able to hear. The 
old Book declares that “a cheerful spirit 
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doeth good like medicine” and I certainly 
believe that it has a beneficial effect on 
the delicate mechanism of the ear where 
there is a fairly good residue of hearing. 
Take an optimistic attitude toward your 
handicap. Learn to turn your disability 
to good advantage and make it the me- 
dium of unselfish kindness to others. If 
you do this, many will envy rather than 
pity you and will seek your friendship 
rather than shun you. I have several deaf 
friends whose friendship is courted by 
people with normal hearing because of 
their happy jovial spirit and attractive 
ways. Learn to carry a cheerful atmos- 
phere with you wherever you go, and 
life will be a glorious existence in spite 
of your disability. 





Personality and Discipline 
(Continued from page 583) 


this year, as an experiment, he was pro- 
noted from the third to the fourth grade. 
All at once he seemed to have found his 
mental level. I have made a special effort 
tokeep him busy. In four months he has 
practically completed the arithmetic and 
the fourth grade drill language, and his 
connected language is far in advance of 
that of some of the other pupils because 
of its originality and the regular use he 
makes of it. 

He seems contented and happy, but I 
find that if he has one moment of leisure, 
he is immediately in trouble. The only 
way to solve this problem is to keep him 
constantly at work. 

A teacher cannot make all of her pupils 
good and efficient but she can accomplish 
much by trying to supply them with the 
ight point of view. Very often the physi- 
tal condition of the child is responsible 
for his refractory behavior. Perhaps if 
we knew the home environment of each 
child, we might be much more tolerant of 
his shortcomings. The only way we can 
help these brilliant, refractory children is 
lo study each as a separate problem, try 
lo find out the reason behind the insubor- 
dination and then deal with the situation, 
ising imagination and sympathy as well 
as firmness. 
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It Fills The Requirements 
It Fits The Budget 


The deaf and the hard of hearing child 
need no longer be denied 
BETTER SPEECH 
and 
BETTER HEARING 
because of the high cost of special equip- 
ment for the purpose. 

Many schools for the deaf and classes for 
the hard of hearing have found in the 
Penn-Clif Group Hearing Aids 

the solution to their problems. 
Detailed Information Gladly Furnished. 


Penn-Clif Service Company, Inc. 
1806 NORTH CHARLES STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








For the Moderately Deafened 
The Non-Electrical 


STRAUDIPHONE 


Smallest approved hearing aid. The only 
instrument at the price supplied with an 
individually molded adapter—No head band, 


ear cables nor ear tips. 


PRICE COMPLETE—$5.00 


Write for particulars of our trial offer. 


Erie Acoustic Co. 


225-H2 East 25th Street Erie, Pennsylvania 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 


CHILDREN 
Residential and Day Pupils. 

Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Especial attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
6147 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELP! 
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INVESTIGATE TODAY 
WHAT Made-to- Order 


RADIOEAR 


WILL DO FOR YOU 















Manufactured by E. A. MYERS & sons 
306 Beverly Rd., Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, P. 


{ Consult the Radioear 
\ dealer nearest you | 























LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 


Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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The Deaf Papa 
(Continued from page 601) 


have me come here only to find you haye 
broken your word? 

De L’OrME: What's that? 

Dumont: (shouting) You have given 
your consent to the marriage of your 
daughter with that gentleman. 

De t’Orme: Well, what of it? Ar 
you by chance his brother? 

Dumont: No, sir. His name is not 
Dumont. 

De L’OrMeE: I know that. 

Dumont: And it is I who have come 
to marry .... 

De L’OrmME: You have come to quar 
rel? Indeed! Leave us at once. I shall 
certainly write to your father. By Jove, 
what a lively son-in-law you would make, 
However, I prefer peace and quiet. 

Mite. pe L’OrmE: M. Dumont, I did 
not know that my father had chosen you 
when I fell in love with M. de Mirville 
Nor is M. de Mirville to blame in any 
way. 
Dumont: I grant you that, Mademo: 
selle. I value the honor of your acquaim 
tance. Indeed, I am fully aware of my 
loss. However, far be it from me to break 
up so happy a union. You need feat 
nothing from me. Permit me to with 
draw. (goes out) 

De v’Orme: Did you ever see such 4 
choleric little fellow? Came all the way 
from Tours to quarrel with me. Think 
of that! Was it my fault? Why did he 
not arrive earlier? 

Muir. DE L’ORME: (with relief) Ob, 
papa! 

De Mirvitte: (laughing) Monsieur é 
Orme! 

De L’OrME: Well, well, tomorrow We 
shall clear up the whole matter. 

De Mirvitte: I trust you are satit 
OMS cies 

De L’OrME: It is too long a time? You 
are impatient. Well, well, I will forgive 
you. You got rid of that nasty little mat 
Dumont. He would not have suited me 
at all. Come, let us forget all that and 
sit down to supper. Come, come! 

(They all go out.) 
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We Miss It 
(Continued from page 597) 
they turn off? I cannot say that I al- 
ways prefer my own thoughts to the 


round of conversation. But I do believe 
that the average person gives his best 
when he exerts himself to speak to a hard 
of hearing person. One of the most 
vivid recollections of my childhood is of 
my very deaf great-grandmother into 
whose ears we all respectfully shouted. 
No one ever discussed the weather with 
her, and gossip was distinctly out, for the 
persons talked about would have heard 
had they been anywhere in the township. 
I feel some measure of resignation re- 
garding the conversation I have missed 
in the last twenty years. The most worth- 
while has not been withheld from me. 

Do you ever wonder what kind of 
person you would have been had perfect 
hearing been granted you? Would the 
things you have missed through impair- 
ment have so enriched your life that 
you would have been infinitely happier 
and more useful to society? Most people 
can count the major interests of their 
lives on their fingers. Count yours that 
way, and see if something that has come 
directly or indirectly from your being 
hard of hearing doesn’t get counted off 
on the first hand. I am not of those 
who rise to say “Blessed be Deafness!” 
But I do say Blessed be Life. There are 
sO many patterns, not of our setting, 
and each has its own intricacies. We 
need not forego any vital joy because 
of a handicap without finding a recom- 
pensing satisfaction in that which may 
spring from the handicap itself. 


“You cannot make bargains for blisses 
Or catch them like fishes in nets— 

But sometimes the thing your life misses 
Helps more than the thing that it gets.” 





Notes 

(A Treasure Chest of Games) 
1. From “150 Gymnastic Games,” by 
Miss A. M. Homans. George H. Ellis Co. 
2. From “Games for Everybody,” by 

May C. Hofmann. Dodge Pub. Co. 
3. From “Games for the Playground, 
Home, School, and Gymnasium,” by Jes- 
sie H. Bancroft. The Macmillan Co. 
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AMPLIFIED 
BONE AND AIR 
CONDUCTION 





@ NATURAL TONE 

@ EASY TO WEAR 

@ EXTREMELY SMALL 

@ LIGHT IN WEIGHT 

@ TIME PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 
CALL FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
WRITE FOR HOME TRIAL PLAN TO 

CLAIRE D. SACHS, Consultant 


HEARING DEVICES CO. inc. 


TIMES BLDG., 42d ST. & B’WAY, NEW YORK CITY 




















Now in Course of Preparation 


THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOK 


of 


LIP READING PRACTICE 
MATERIAL FOR CHILDREN 


Contributed by Teachers in 
All Parts of the Country 


To be issued this fall 


Watch for Announcement 
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SIMPLE-COMPACT 
Only Two Parts 





“ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10¢ FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


We Also Manufacture the Non-Electrical 


e AUDI-EAR e VIBRATUBE 
@ SUPER-EAR e AUDISCOPE 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 


10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 




















THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS 


LIP READING 
PRACTICE MATERIAL 


BOOKS II AND Ill 
Comments From Teachers 


Never in the world such a big dollar’s 
worth.—G. B., New Jersey 


We have been waiting a long time for 
such a book, but it has been well worth 
waiting for.—R. L., California 


After Volumes I and II, I wondered 
what could be left for Volume III, but 
here it is, just as interesting and clever as 
the others.—E. M., Minnesota 

Price of each volume 
$1.00 to Volta Review subscribers 
2.00 to non subscribers 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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A Postcard Trip 
(Continued from page 596) 
Guards and pictures of the Thames River, 
Windsor, Kenilworth, Chester, Stratford. 
on-Avon supplied lovely cards. 

A few cards of Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
and we turned our faces toward home. 4 
rather funny thing happened which I re 
lated on a card; on my way from Liver 
pool to Manchester a woman got in the 
car with seven or eight bundles and when 
she left I helped her out with them. To 
my surprise and amusement she offered 
me a tip of tuppence which I declined, 
Afterwards I wished I had kept it. 

The Statue of Liberty was my last card 
and ended a very pleasant trip. Some 
of our readers may like to try this 
plan, and if so, I hope they will enjoy it 
as much as I did. It would be a good 
idea for friends in one of the leagues to 
entertain a sick member in this way. 





A Treasure Chest of Games 
(Continued from page 595) 


any time say “Do that!” instead of “De 
this,” any player who imitates the action 
performed must be seated. After the first 
mistake of this kind he is out of the 
game. 

The leader may choose any gymnastic 
positions that are familiar such as charg: 
ings, arm movements, knee bendings, 
jumping, etc., or familiar actions such a 
hammering, sewing, washing, ironing, 
jumping, shoveling, eating, drinking, ete 

(To be continued) 





Deaf Boys at Camp 
(Continued from page 577) 

To quote from a description of Clark 
Camp, written by Mr. Yoxall, “Clark 
Camp for Boys, at Ancram, New York, 
is ideally situated in the beautiful Berk 
shire Hills. It is such a delightful cour 
try that it has been selected by many 
other directors for their camps. Clark 
Camp has probably the best site of them 
all. There are 128 acres of wooded 
hills and valleys which provide excellent 
housing facilities and splendid athleti¢ 
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fields. . The view from the camp 
covers a wide range of the beautiful 
mountain scenery of the Berkshires. . . . 
A delightful little lake provides for swim- 
ming, diving, and boating. It is seldom 
that a boy leaves camp without learning 
to swim. . . . A thoroughly planned 
and systematized program is followed. 
The campers are divided into clubs for 
the following lessons: Nature Club, First 
Aid, Soap Sculpture, Tumbling, Athletic, 
Games, Newspaper, Dramatics and Sing- 
ing. 

Mr. Adrian Tainsley, head counsellor 
of Camp Equinunk, in Pennsylvania, was 
interested in the Fanwood campers at 
Clark Camp and offered a medal to the 
boy who was selected as “the best deaf 
camper.” At the banquet which ended 
the 1936 Clark Camp season, Morton 
Schlissel won not only this medal, but 
also the largest silver cup with his name 
engraved on it t. rarry home to Fanwood. 





A Spin Around the World 
(Continued from page 575) 
Yuki 


Yuki is a little Eskimo. He lives in Alaska. 
a has big brown eyes and straight black 
air. 
He has a pet bear. He likes to play with it. 
Sam Gino. 


Nome, Alaska 
Dec. 18, 1935. 
Deak MorHer AND FATHER, 
It is very very cold in Alaska. 
coats today. 
Yuki is our friend. I played with his pet 
bear this morning. He was kind. 
I shall come home tomorrow, I am happy. 
Your loving son, 
Tra. 


I put on two 


The unit not only satisfied its purpose 
of giving information concerning the na- 
ture and use of maps, but it proved that 
it was well worth the eight weeks devoted 
to it by supplying numerous situations 
for the natural introduction of language 
principles, by stimulating an interest in 
reading, by aiding ability to write orig- 
inal stories, problems, descriptions and 
letters, and by giving the pupils some 
idea of life that exists outside the four 
walls of the school or the limits of the 
great city. 


























Be Sure 


YOUR DEALER SUPPLIES YOU WITH 


General 


Earphone Batteries 


GENERALS deliver most hearing hours per dollar, 
therefore they are the most economical batteries to 
use. 

GENERALS are specified by 90% of the American 
Hearing Instrument manufacturers as standard equip 
ment with their instruments. Their engineering and 
test laboratories have verified Generals’ high efficiency. 

GENERALS are available throughout the United States 
and Canada. There is a General battery for every 
make, style and model of electrical hearing aid. 

GENERALS are fully guaranteed. They reach you 
sealed and wrapped in cellophane. 


There is No Substitute for a General Earphone Battery. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Rhythm Work at the Piano 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 














Mail Your Order Now! 


PROBLEMS 
of the DEAF 


MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, 
MLD., F.A.C.S. 


610 Pages—273 Illustrations—Leather 
Bound 


$6.00 Postage Prepaid 


An unusual, authoritative and compre- 
hensive volume of XIX chapters, 
covering every phase of work with 
the Deaf and Deafened and Speech 
Defective, by an otologist and teach- 
er of 40 years’ experience, including: 


Chronological History of Deafness— 
Anatomy and Physiology—Mechanics 
of Speech—Speech Defects—Cerebral 
Localization—Hearing Tests— Meth- 
ods of Instruction—The Acoustic 
Method—Training of Teachers—The 
Deaf Child—Hard-of-Hearing Child— 
Physician and Deaf Child—Parent of 
Deaf Child—Deafened Adult—Hear- 
ing Aids—Schools for the Deaf— 
Quacks and Quackeries—Research. 


Published by 
THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS 
4574 West Papin St., ST. LOUIS,MO. 





THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS, 
4574 West Papin Street, 
‘St. Louis, Mo. 


Enclosed please find check for $_..____ 
for copies of “PROBLEMS OF 
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THE DEAF,” by Max A. Goldstein, M.D., 
F.A.C.S. 
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City State 
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Elementary Science 
(Continued from page 572) 
pots. Tell the children that we are not 
going to water one pot, because we want 
to see what will happen to it. 

Note: Of course, the big problem 
stated for this lesson could not be am 
swered in one lesson, but the children 
will be able to get some idea of the 
needs of plants from their observations 
from day to day. 


Lesson 6: Seed Germination 


A. Approach: 

The children discover that the seeds in 

one of the pots are coming up. 
B. Problem: 

Why don’t the other seeds grow? 
C. Procedure: 

Tell the children that you can see that 
only one pot of seeds is growing. Ask 
them why they think that this has hap 
pened. 

As the children give their suggestions 
list them on the board pictorially. 

Let the class decide which thing they 
will do. 

If they suggest more water let them 
water all of the pots, etc. 

D. Forward Look: 

Now we shall see if we can see any 
seeds growing in the next few days. l# 
individual children start some bean seeds 
in: individual pots filled with rich soil. 
Tell them to try to remember what we 
did with the pot in which the seeds grew. 
Tell them that if they want their seeds t 
grow they will have to do the same 
thing to their own seeds. 


Lesson 7: Seed Germination 


A. Approach: 
The children discover that only one 

of the other pots of flower seeds shows 

signs of growth. 

B. Problem: 

Why don’t the seeds in the third pol 
grow? 
C. Procedure: 

Again make a list of the children§ 
suggestions, hoping that some of them 
will suggest moving the pot to a li 
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he TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
SCHOOL AIDS 


Once again with the coming of autumn, attention is focused upon the acute problem 
of providing better educational facilities for the many partially deafened children in your 
community — a problem not easily solved. 


From the beginning of the acoustic method of teaching, the name TRIMM has been 


that identified with quality components used in conjunction with this system; for over fifteen years 
Ask under the same management, TRIMM engineers have consistently worked toward a truly 
: ap. superior product — today TRIMM produces more receivers than all others put together. 


Out of this wide experience there have been evolved three types of instruments 


ions especially designed for educational institutions. Model 405 combining in one unit every need 
of this service for the larger center or school for the deaf, there is nothing finer; model 406, 
they a semi-professional instrument providing all of the necessary needs of the moderate size com- 


munity; and model 350 designed for the smaller school or home. Each model finds a distinct 
field of usefulness. 














hem 
At TRIMM, we have recognized the responsibility that falls upon us as leaders in 

our field; we therefore are endeavoring at all times to make our products serve our customers 

any better. A word from you regarding your specific requirements will enable us to make a 

Le thorough analysis of your problem, and to make specific rec dations 

Peds 

soil. We at TRIMM sincerely invite you to 

we TRIMM EXCELLOP HONE f call upon us for aid if you or a friend have 

rew, Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids a hearing problem. 

s to Do you enjoy the theatre? There are 

on for the hard of hearing individual are pro- now many theatres with earphones for the 
viding the finest quality of sound. A new hard of hearing; a letter requesting the 
tonal concept — based upon greater defini- names of theatres in your area so equipped 
tion and precision not before available. In- will bring this information immediately — 
vestigate this newer type instrument before * just one of the many services we are able 
you purchase another hearing aid. + to give. 

one 

ows You are cordially invited to call at our studios or write for full information. 


Distributed by 


" TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE DISTRIBUTORS 


at 1770 W. Berteau Ave. Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
em Manufactured by 
TRIMM RADIO MBG. CO. 


























When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through- 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 

"Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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place. If the children do not suggest” 
this, tell them to try it out. 

Let the children look at their own 
flower pots. By this time there should 
be some sprouts. 

Pick out the healthiest looking flower 
pot and ask the child who owns it to tell 
us what he did (rather, show us what de 
did). 

Try to get the children to help you 
make a list of the things seeds need to 
make them grow. (If this lesson is sue- 
cessful the children will have answered 
the big problem which was listed in the 
first lesson on seed germination.) 

D. Forward Look: 

Tell the children we are going for a 
walk to look for seeds. Tell them that 
people do not always dig holes and plant 
seeds; that the seeds are often planted 
by squirrels. Sometimes the wind blows 
them, and sometimes they stick to us, 
and we carry them other places. Tell 
them to watch for some of these things 
when we go for our walk. Let the 
children choose what specific thing each 
one is to look for on the field trip. 

(To be continued) 





Through the Ear 
(Continued from page 566) 


the dreadful noises which pursue one in 
the country. No one who has not heard 
it could imagine how exasperating — the 
nightingale or the whip-poor-will can be 
when heard all night long, succeeded at 
dawn by the twittering of other birds. It 
seems to me that what is wanted is not to 
banish noise but to control it. Humanity 
is passing from the hugger-mugger of too 
close association in cave, camp and krall, 
and now the few remaining individualities’ 
seek to be apart. It has not dawned upon 
us until recently that man wants to heart 
himself think. One is always at an im 
audible level, saying things over to one 
self, and the invasion of unnecessary ex- 
traneous noise is thus becoming a more” 
and more serious interference with the 
privacy of individual life. Just as people 
are able to detach themselves from others” 
visually, so they ought to be able to 
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Height, 7 inches 
Width, 8 inches 


the all-electric ¢ 







hearing aid 





OFFERS 


SUPERSENSITIVE CRYSTAL MICRO- 
PHONES 


EXTREME CLARITY OF REPRODUCTION 
CRYSTAL HEADPHONES 

WIDELY VARIABLE VOLUME CONTROL 
HIGH AMPLIFICATION GAIN 
INDUCTION TELEPHONE 


OPERATION FROM 110 VOLT A.C. or 
D.C. CURRENT 


IN SHORT, a hearing aid that will bring to you, clearly, 
and with the necessary volume, individual, group or tele- 
phone conversation wherever there is 116 volt current 
available. 


DISTRIBUTORS WRITE FOR PRICES 
Distributed by 
KLOMAN INSTRUMENT CoO., INC., 


911 19th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Depth, 4.5 inches 
Weight, 6 pounds 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, INC. 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 5 
Teacher Training Course 

Private and Practice Classes 
Group Lessons Current Events Group 
Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LUCY BELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Teacher Training Course for 
Qualified Applicants 


149 S. Los Robles Avenue Pasadena, Calif. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 


Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 





MARY D. SUTER 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Private Instruction Practice Classes 
2115 P Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Telephone, North 8827 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSB 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
1420 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Private Lessons 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Anna Mackey 


Normal Course 








Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, wae and MULLER-WALLEB 


Private Instruction Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 
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achieve an auditory isolation; yet the 
tenant of the modern flat lives, so far as 


hearing is concerned, surrounded by the 


equivalent for the eye, of glass walls, 
ceiling and floor. It seems to me t 
some method of sound-proofing our li 
is needed so that we may get away fro 
the clamour of existence. This has alway 


been there, but, owing to the greater in 


tensity of life nowadays, it is felt more 
oppressively.” 

This mechanism, the ear, from eardrum, 
through ossicles, semicircular canals, coch- 
lea, and labyrinth, through the auditory 
nerve to substations, then to the brain, 
and, within the brain, to the correlation 
centers of thought, is so marvelous that 
man has only begun to understand some 
slight phases of its delicacy. Nothing in 
God’s or man’s creation approaches it, ex- 
cept the eye. The two are entirely differ- 
ent in mechanism, but equally beautiful 
and equally responsive to the impressions 
on which we base our power to think. If 
we throw the central areas out of balance 
by tiring one group, we can_ scarcely 
avoid what may be called lopsided or 
emotional thinking. Is it any wonder that 
with constant abuse of such refinement of 
chemical and physical structure, we should 
begin to wonder what will be the effect 
on future generations? 

The idea of the Psalmist that “when 
the breath goeth out of a man he returns 
to earth and all his thoughts perish” no 
longer holds good, or surely the thoughts 
from tired brains may be transmitted to 
future generations. Just as we now in our 
crude way, through mechanical reproduc 
tion, retain a man’s voice, his expression, 
his words, so in a much more delicate 
way, as we understand modern biological 
chemistry, may his progeny reap the ben 
efit or curse of weariness. 

Should we not use our influence to see 
that. if we are to be tired, we shall be 
tired in the interest of greater apprecia- 
tion of the finer products of the mind, 
and not be continuously tired by the low- 
er emotional responses? Cognition. still 


supersedes emotion in the evolution of 


the race. 
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Consult telephone directory for address of 
Graybar branch in your city, or mail coupon 
to Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, 
New York, N. Y. for details on Western 
Electric Audiphone and name of nearest 
dealer. In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
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NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
Private Lessons Practice Classes 
Normal Courses 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


THE HOMEWOOD 
Charles and 31st Sts. Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-third Year, 1936-37 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 


MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 








FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
LIP READING 


Normal Graduate Teacher of 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
KINZIE METHOD OF GRADED INSTRUCTION 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 








DISTRIBUTORS WANTED TO SELL 
id 
ol : 


Kloman Instrument Co., Inc., 
911 19th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 











GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 


Order from the Volta Bureau 











THE STORY OF LIP READING 
By Fred Deland 


Less Than Two Hundred Copies Left 


Order Yours Now Through the 
Volta Bureau 


PRICE, $2.75 
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Compiled by Atice H. Damon 


A Single Moment at a Time 


Gigantic may be tasks that loom ahead, 

Stupendous seems the work that must be 
done, 

By faith and courage is the worker led, 

Until the goal is won! 


Disheartened by 
down, 

Depressed and saddened by a sore defeat, 

The struggler learns to smile instead of 
frown, 

And daily problems meet! 


the burden _ pressing 


One thought for all of us that is sublime, 
We live a single moment at a time! 
—Agnes Carr. 


Nothing is easier than to get the atten 
tion of children, except to lose it—Win 
ship. 


It is an interesting, if obvious, fad 
that nobody who talks bravely about wat 
has ever been killed in war.—A. A. Milne. 


The logical conclusion from his (James 
Otis, in 1761) statement is that an uw 
constitutional law is not necessarily a bat 


law, or an inappropriate law, or even 4}. 


law running counter to endeared trad: 


tions; an unconstitutional law is not 
law at all; it is void; and a court mus 
so declare. . . The court must not trea 


the act as a law and thus aid in forcing 
obedience.—Andrew C. McLaughlin. 


It is impossible to change human i# 
ture but possible to change human be 
havior.—Sir Norman Angell. 


“If no one talked of what he does né 
understand,” said Hi Ho, the sage ol 
Chinatown, “the silence would becomt 
unbearable.” —Washington Star. 
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‘of bigotry and prejudice. 
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--Of. course no one wants the intolerance 
On the other 
hand let us beware of the opposite evil 
of a loose and disorderly tolerance. The 
person who does not know what to reject 
is in as bad a way as the person who re- 
jects too much.—John N. Washburn. 


Perhaps the time will come when the 
legal age for voting will be determined 
not by years but by some sort of intel- 
ligence test.—Bruce Barton. 


The League of Nations is a_ perfectly 
good instrument. It is badly played— 
that is all.. And the music is not good 
enough.—Salvado de Maariaga. 


If there are any two vital needs at this 
anxious moment of time they are: 

1. That the pacifist should preach his 
pacifism and develop its constructive pro- 
gram without attacking the League; and 

2. That our country (Great Britain) 
should demonstrate how to make the col- 
lective system a living reality both in 
maintaining law and in expediting change 
by peaceful means.—Lord Allen of Hurt- 
wood. 

Nearly seven generations have passed 
since the Constitution was adopted, and 
each one has interpreted the great com- 
pact differently from its predecessors. 
Therefore the great truth which I want 
to emphasize is that the ultimate fate of 


_ the Constitution depends upon the Ameri- 


can people. 

The Constitution cannot perpetuate it- 
self, for no written document can have 
any inherent vigor. The people will de- 
termine, from generation to generation, 
whether the Constitution will grow in 
wisdom or perish in folly—Hon. James 


M. Beck. 


In October 


The golden day glides on 

To its evening, calm and still 
When the sunlight glory dies 

In the sea beyond the hill. 
—Charles Welsh 
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Lip Reading for the Deafened Adalt 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 


With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 


“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.”—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 





A New and Authoritative Work on Voice 


Voice Building 


BY JULIA M. CONNERY, 
Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf,. St. Louis 


and 
IRENE B. YOUNG, 


Director, Speech and Hearing Nursery School, 
New York City 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 





GODFREY-KNIGHT 
GROUP PRACTICE CARDS 


Twelve sets of cards dealing with attractive 
and interesting subjects arranged for small 
groups of students 


$3.00 for 12 Sets 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





EXPERIENCED ATHLETIC DIRECTOR and Boy 
Scout worker desires position as teacher of manual 
training and athletics in school for the deaf. Certified 
Scout Executive. Experience with both deaf and hear- 
ing boys. Address x 21, Volta Bureau. 
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Central institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers of 
experienced supervisors. 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
Cc. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCT ION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gorpstein, Director Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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